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MONEY IN SURPLUS APPLES 


CLARKE M. DRAKE, NEW YORK 


The unusually large crops of apples in some sections is proy- 
ing to be a subject of much study on the part of producers, as 
to the best way of disposing of them, and is also suggestive of 
other important probabilities. One is that the crop for per- 
haps several years to come will be light, probably falling un- 
der the needs of home consumption. With this in view, it 
becomes important to seek some way to preserve the product 
of the apples for indefinite use in the future, orfor sale. The 
most available means of this is in converting into cider or 
drying them. 

" The dried product now seems likely to bring a low price, for 
ayear to come at least, and in keeping them longer there is dan- 
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of in this way, as was set forth in this journal Sept 19. 

Another manner of converting them into a lasting and, it 
seems to me, the most profitable form, is to turn into vinegar, 
which has a steady if not a large demand. It is now being re- 
tailed by farmers and grocerymen at twenty cents per 
gallon. This would make a barrel of cider worth at least 
$5, allowing for evaporation during the process. As it 
usually takes about ten bushels of apples to make one 
barrel of cider, it makes the price about fifty cents per 
bushel. This is much more than farmers are likely to re- 
ceive for their best picked apples. Coopers have taken 
advantage of the large demand for barrels and are advancing 
the price, charging as high as forty cents apiece for them 
in some instances: This is the only way of converting this 
crop into an imperishable form, unless drying is resorted to. 





WHERE OVER A MILLION BARRELS OF AMERICAN APPLES WILL BE SOLD THIS SEASON 


All the American apples arriving at Liverpool are sold by auction in this room. Fully half of America’s exports of apples are sold at this 
great market. The seats are all numbered, and the buyers occupy the same seats each day. In the center is a portable platform or elevator, on 
which the samples of the apples are displayed. This platform is divided into two sections, which move alternately. While one is up with 
the samples on display, the other half of the platform is iu the basement for the next sample lot. The lower left-hand corner of the photo- 
gtaph, which was taken éspecially for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, shows the location of the auctioneer’s desk. See ourissues for Aug 8 and 22. 


ger of loss by worms, etc. Attwo cents per pound, the apples 
will bring about twelve cents per bushel. This is not profitable, 
and if the labor and other expense of drying them be deduct- 
ed, there would be little or nothing left. If they are sweet, 
they will bring much more fed to stock, especially hogs. They 
not only eke out the grain ration, but provide a variety. Ex- 
perience has shown them to have much value when disposed 


If one wishes to avoid the expense of having the cider made 
at a mill, he can hire a handmill, or make one and do the work 
at home. To convert into vinegar, the cider should be 
drained from the sediment and given plenty of air and a mod- 
erate temperature. To accomplish this, the barrels should not 
be more than two-thirds full, and during the warm season be 
set in the sun with a fine screen of cloth or wire over the bung. 
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INCREASE IN THE CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


IN FIFTEEN YEARS 


The figures are millions of pounds, produced in the United States and imported in two calendar years 


1879 
Ga 314 
CERES 
a 
SUGAR MEANS TO AMERICAN FARMERS 


Produced 

Imported 

Total Supply 
WHAT 


The nearer we get to the bottom of this sugar question, 
the greater does its importance become. We have elsewhere 
made some comparisons of the United States’ imports of sugar 
and exports of other produce, showing the enormous quantity 
of our farm products required to pay for the sugar we import, 
We have compiled with some care from the official records of 
the treasury department, the following statistics of 

IMPORTS OF SUGAR INTO THE UNITED STATES 
Expressed in millions of pounds 
Countries from --Calendar yr ended Dec 31-, --Fiseal yr ended— 
which imported 1879 1894 June 30, 1896 
1,360 2,203 986 
362 


Cuba, ete, 
546 


W Indies, Mex, etc, 117 
Central America, 1,477 
Brazil, 63 258 191 
Other S Am, 19 147 164 
South America, 82 5 355 
Hawaii, 2 325 352 
East Indies, 167 420 701 
Oceanica, 209 1,053 
aEurope, 7 554 629 
Other countries, 8 16 137 
Total, 1,783 4,286 3,706 


alneludes for 1894, from Germany 355 million lbs, United Kingdom 49, 
Netherlands 12, France 14, Austria Hungary 44 and Belgium 80 million lbs. 


It will be noticed that in the 15 years ended with 1894, 
imports of sugar into this country from the West Indies and 
Central America almost doubled, from South America our im- 
ports increased tenfold, from Oceanica threefold, other coun- 
tries doubled their exports, but Europe sent us 80 times as 
much sugar in ’94 as in’79. Comparing imports for the fiscal 
year 1896, there is a heavy falling off from Cuba, owing to the 
revolution in that unhappy country. South America sends al- 
most as much. Oceanica shows an increase of 25 per cent over 
two years ago, and Europe almost as great increase. Still more 
significant is it that the 137 million pounds imported from 
other countries during the fiscal year just closed, came from Af- 
rica, which until recently never sent sugar to this market. 

Anyone with sense enough to see a hole through a stone 
wall will grasp at once the significance of the enormous devel- 
opment in the sugar industry in these countries that has been 
required to supply the American market. Now, while these 
countries have been getting rich by growing sugar for the 
American market, our domestic sugar industry has been lan- 
guishing, except for a brief spurt under the McKinley law, 
which was not in operation long enough for its influence to be 
fully exerted in the development of the American sugar indus- 
try. Here is a little table which brings out the facts on these 
latter points: 

SUGAR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
[In long tons of 2240 lbs, as used in the sugar trade.] 


Net imports Value of Domestic prod- Consumption 
imports uct, tons per capita, Ibs 
150.000 
165,000 
170,000 
200,000 
170,000 
250,000 
230,000 
270,000 
255,000 


1,532 


Calendar 
years tons 

1880, 810,000 
1881, 840,000 
1882, 960,000 
1883, 1,020,000 
1885, 1,120,000 
1888, 1,270,000 
1890, 1,260,000 
1891, 1,680,000 
i8y2, 1,590,000 
1893, 1,670,000 
1894, 1,700,000 
1806*, 1,940,000 

*Fiscal year ended June 30, 1896. 

It will be seen that the United States produces only 15 to 

20 per cent of the sugar it consumes. The other 80 or 85 per 

cent of our sugar is imported from the countries mentioned 

above, and we are paying them an average of over $100, 000, 000 


$77,112,000 
82,725,000 
90,320,000 
115,687,000 
106,142,000 
123,470,000 290,000 
107,170,000 330,000 
89,219,000 ? 


WHERE THE SUGAR IMPORTED INTO THE 


1894 


as 
SS 
REE 


a year in gold for this sugar. Still more startling is the fagt 
that our per capita consumption, around 65 pounds annually, jg 
two and three times as much as the consumption in Germany, 
France and other sugar-producing countries. Beet sugar pro. 
duction has increased more rapidly than cane sugar, taking 
the world as a whole. 

Is it any wonder that European countries, having got their 
beet sugar industries so thoroughly established that they now 
have a heavy surplus for export, should resort to every possible 
means to capture our American market—the greatest and best 
market for sugar in the world? Is it any wonder that Ger. 
many only last year increased its export bounty on beet sugar, 
and that France is seriously considering doing the same? Dur. 
ing the fiscal year 1896, under the stimulus of this additional 
export bounty, Germany has sent to the United States 450 
million pounds of sugar, or considerably more than one-half of 
the total production of sugar in this country. 
countries send us about half as much sugar as does Germany, 
so that Europe is now shipping to the United States about two. 
thirds as much sugar as is ordinarily produced in this country, 

Now, it has been abundantly and conclusively demonstrat. 
ed that the United States has a great number of localities far 
better adapted to the beet sugar industry than the most fa. 
vored sugar sections of Europe. In view of this fact, it ig 
nothing less than an economic crime for the United States to 
permit the protected and bounty-fostered sugar industry of 
Europe to monopolize this market. 

The United States should so amend its sugar policy that 
American capital will be invested in American sugar factories, 
to be supplied with beets grown by American farmers, in place 
of the area now devoted to raising a surplus of wheat, corn 
and other crops at less profit, if any. We believe this is the 
clearest, simplest and most effective ~proposition before our 
people to-day, for directly benefiting, helping and assisting 
the American farmer. 


Other European 





Pasteurized Milk and Cream will keep much longer and is ene 
tirely free from disease germs, but the effect of the operation 
is to so reduce the constituency of the treated products. that 
consumers complain of pasteurized milk and cream as _ being 
**thin.’’ The Wisconsin experiment station has been investi- 
gating this matter, and in Bulletin 54, Babcock & Russell de- 
scribe a remedy. This consists in adding to the cream a slight 
quantity of sugar and lime. This mixture is called véscogen, 
and may be used to restore the constituency of pasteurized 
cream, or to increase the body of separator cream, and thus 
overcome the objection urged against it in comparison with 
gravity cream. It also -increases the viscosity of cream de- 


signed for whipping, as the consistency imparted enables one 


to whip cream at temperatures that would otherwise be im- 
possible. Viscogen may also be used to give greater body to 
condensed milk, when the method of preparation does not in- 
terfere with its use. The attorney general of “Wisconsin says 
there is nothing in this proposition that conflicts;with the pure 
food laws of that state, especially as the sugar added is infini- 
tesimal, and the amount of lime added is less than the usual 
variation in lime contained in milk from different sources. It 
is proposed to put such preparations on the market under the 
name of visco-cream, visco-milk, etc, thus classing them with 
the numerous proprietary lactated foods. The scheme is 
worthy the attention of progressive dairymen, and others in 
the milk and cream trades. 


UNITED STATES COMES FROM 


Illustrating the development of the industry abroad at the expense of American agriculture 
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The marketing of apples at home and abroad has been 
quite fully discussed in our columns this fall. 
experiences of a few of the leading commercial apple growers, 
who state concisely their methods of harvesting the crop—about 
which there is surprising ignorance or carelessness. 

TERMONT METHOD 

Falling apples and pears are kept picked up clean. Bar- 
rels are cleaned and washed and top hoops nailed tight; pick- 
arly. Barrels are laid in rows between the trees 

through the orchard, and stood on end as they are wanted for 
‘filling. Fruit is picked from stepladders, and the barrels 
filled within two or three inches of the top. 
drawn to the fruit house on a stone boat, six to ten at a time, 


ing is begun e 


setting them in order of varieties, two or three deep. After 
two ot three weeks, or when ready to assort, place eight to ten dry. 


barrels on a 1 


cider grades. 


deliver at once. 


A V 


HARVESTING THE CROP OF WINTER APPLES 





ong table covered with 
blankets and assort to No 1, 2 and 


If sold, 


I head and 


I use a screw power 


to press the head in place with a 
16-inch steel dirk or follower, and do 
vp. I do not fail to 
send the head home to its place, 
large or small ; if too small, make it 
all right with linen; if too large, trim 
alittle and it is then right. One 
good man should head seventy-five 


not move a hx 


barrels per da 


y. When 


fruit sets in 


the fruit house, it is 15 to 20 degrees 
cooler than out inthe sun and it will 
develop in two weeks all of the im- 


perfections. 

assorted, it 
perfect. The 
enough 


When loc 


)ked over or 


should go to market 


fruit 


can 6s  ‘sweat’’ 


during that time in open 


barrels. If my fruit does not move 
forward perfect, it is no fault of mine, 
as I am ‘‘in it for life.’’—[R. C. 
Goodale, Addison Co. 


APPLE PICKI 


NG IN TI 


IE ORCHARDS 


OF WESTERN NEW YORK 
We hand pick, letting all inferior 
fruit drop.. Place in piles on straw to 


color and sweat; then assort to barrels 


as firsts and 


seconds. 


Thirds go to 


the dry house with windfalls of first 
grade; all others are sent to the cider 
are sometimes sent to 
barn or apple house to sweat and be 
packed on rainy days. I believe fruit 
put up outdoors on dry days does not 
keep better, as large 
heaps will heat, promoting rot. In 
firsts, barrels are double faced, none 
but apples without blemish being put 


press. Firsts 


wilt and will 


in from first 
shaken down 
layer being 


to last. 
as fill 
about 


the chine, stems up 


may be, the 
placed on si 
the head and 
hame, Face 


head pre 


le until 


Barrels are 
ed, the last 


one inch above 


as well as 
sssed in, and 
stored. Mark 


put in with grower’s 


the hea 


d with con- 


signee’s name and variety of fruit, 
seconds the same, except single faced 
layers, only sound apples put in and 
all alike throughout, and stored where 
they can be kept at 44 degrees below. 
Tl ra ad - . . ki 4 ] 2a P t 

lere 18 more in picking applies a 
the right time than i 


Storing for 


keeping 


n packing or 
qualities. If 


apples are picked at the right time, 
a greasy feeling will develop, when, 
if left on the trees until fully ripe, 


this will be w 


ashed off. 


The finest Baldwins I ever ate were 
picked by a green hand before they were colored hardly enough 
to tell what kind they were, put in barrels and stored in a cool 


shed and were fit to eat at Christmas. 


ing apples well is that they are picked at the wrong time. 





AORTICULTURE 





There is need for close 


3elow are the 


go into a barrel. 


opened at night for cool 


Barrels are 





SOME FRENCH SEEDLING ‘GRAPES 


The new grapes exhibited by Charles Siegey at- 
tracted the attention of horticultural experts from 
abroad at the late Connecticut state fair. The two shown 
were the only promising seedlings out of a large number 
of plants obtained from grape seed imported from 
France in 1880. No 1, illustrated above from nature, ex- 
act size of the smallest bunch, is a rich green, turning 
yellow when ripe, subacid, as good for wine as. for eat- 
ing. Itisavigorous grower, bears when young, and 
yields a prolific crop of solid bunches. No 2, in size and 
appearance much like the above, ripens two weeks ear- 
lier, is a good grower but not so goud a bearer, but in 
quality is one of the most delicious grapes we ever tasted. 


No 20, Transcendent.- 
One trouble with keep- 
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observation and much experience in 


this matter.—[L. D. Welch & Sons, Monroe Co, N Y. 

AN EXPERIENCED COMMERCIAL APPLE GROWER’S WAY 

We pick our apples into baskets of such size that they will 
We pick only when dry. 
any on the ground in heaps, for sun scald above and angle- 
worms below, with crickets and other insects, do not improve 
the condition of the apples. 
we sort and pack in barrels in the orchard and carry them 
in cart or spring wagon to the barn floor. 


We rarely place 


In the early part of the season, 


The doors are 
air. When we are ready to ship, the 


barrels are filled above the staves, and head pressed in bya 
lever with hooks attached to the bottom of the barrel. 

Later, when the work drives, we put the apples as picked 
from the trees into baskets or barrels and make heaps in the 
barns, and final sorting is done there when the-apples are 
Sometimes in change of weather they will sweat and 


should not be handled in that con- 
dition. As we have barn floors free 
from cattle, 14x60 feet, with adjoining 
space for bins, we can store and pack 
without the necessity of separate 
buildings, but where there is no such 
opportunity, special buildings may be 
cheaply built, with plenty of glass or 
wooden’ shutters for light and 
ventilation. Some years we make 
two grades for market; this year we 
save only the best. If headed when 
first packed, the barrels must be 
shaken often and carefully. If the 
apples are a little wilted, they will 
stand the pressure’ better, but the 
quality deteriorates. For family use, 
my apples are placed in barrels in the 
field, which are put directly in the 
cellar—without heading, a second tier 
of . those for immediate use being 
placed on top. Lime or cement 
barrels are good for keeping apples— 
much better than flour barrels, or 
sugar barrels. The cellar should be 
kept at as even a low temperature 
above freezing as _ possible. An 
annual white washing will serve a 
good purpose in keeping a cellar 
sweet and free from the germs of 
decay. Nostrong-smelling vegetables 
or other products should be stored in 
it.—[T. S. Gold. 

Fruit Trees Along Highways.—Some 
20 years ago, S. P. Young owned an 
eighty-acre farm, which is now within 
the city limits of Harvey, Il. Most 
of it he laid out in town Jots, and in- 
stead of planting forest trees along 
the streets, he set some 2000 or more 
Transcendent and Hyslop crabs. The 
greater number lived, and made 
beautiful shade trees, helping to sell 
the lots, and are more desirable along 
sidewalks than many ornamental 
varieties. The present residents have 
all the fruitthey want. Trees on the 
lots not sold supply the general public 
with fruit. In Germany, France and 
England, this practice has been fol- 
lowed for years, the highways being 
lined .with fruit trees. The yield 
belongs to the public. Why cannot 
the American people follow this plan 
more generally, and plant hardy 
pears, apples, crabs, etc, instead of 
maples, walnuts andelms? For pears, 
the Lincoln, Flemish Beauty and 





Sudduth do well; among apples, the Duchess of Oldenberg, 
Wealthy, Fameuse, are suitable, while for crabs, plant Whitney 


If forest trees are desired, and they 


certainly are for variety, plant nuts such as chestnuts, black 
walnuts, shelled-bark hickory, pecans, etc.—[A. H. Gaston. 
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HANDLING CORN FODDER ON A LARGE SCALE 


In the great corn belt of the Mississippi valley, most of the 
corn that is cut is made into large shocks and allowed to re- 
main in the field until needed, without protection. Daily, or 
as wanted, a shock is hauled to the feed lot and scattered over 
the ground for the stock, whether horses, cattle or sheep. If 
the feeding place is high and dry, this is about the most eco- 
nomical plan. Cattle soon learn to husk and eat the whole ears, 
while sheep and horses find no trouble in getting to the grain. 
Many dairymen feed it in this condition to their cows and 
consider it the best and cheapest material obtainable. The 
blades and a part of the stalks will be consumed. During 
muddy weather, racks must be provided and even then there is 
considerable waste, for in getting at the ears, stalks are liable 
to be pulled out and dropped onto the ground. If feeding can 
be done in barns or under sheds, the results will be much more 
satisfactory. 

Instead ot leaving in the field, many store it under sheds 
or stack it. In the first case, pile it soit can be easily removed 
when wanted for feed. Make it as compact as possible. It 
should be dry when putin. In stacking, proceed much as in 
stacking small grains, whether the fodder is in bundles or loose. 
Keep the middle high so that the butts of the stalks will hang 
down and shed the water. It is best to put in long narrow 
ricks, so that successive sections can be removed without af- 
fecting the remainder. If well stacked and covered, fodder 
will keep in good condition for months. It is much safer than 
if left in the field. 

During recent years, shredding has;come into favor. The 
fodder is run through a machine which husks the ears, tear- 
ing stalks and blades into small bits. The shredded fodder 
can be baled as hay or stored in the mow. It requires much 
judgment and some experience to determine just when the 
fodder is dry enough for storing. Considerable complaint of 
moldy fodder was heard last season. Some feeders prefer cut 
fodder to shredded. There will always be two sides to every 
feeding problem. 

To secure fodder of the very best quality, it is cut while 
the blades are still quite green and put into small shocks. Af- 
ter the blades have cured thoroughly and the ears have become 
dry, the corn is husked. The fodder is then put into large 
shocks or more commonly stored in stacks, sheds or haymows. 
If thought desirable, the stalks can be run through a cutter 
before being given to the farm animals. Where stock is kept 
in stables this 1s a very commendable plan, as the long stalks 
are a nuisance when the stalls are to be cleaned. <A consider- 
ably greater percentage of the crop will be eaten if it be cut 
or shredded. In dairy localities this method is common, but 
where the crop is fed to beef cattle, taking direct from the 
field and feeding unhusked is very satisfactory. 





SUGAR BEET POSSIBILITIES IN THE EMPIRE STATE 
PROF I. P. ROBERTS 


(Director of Corneil Agricultural Experiment Station and Professor of 
Agriculture in Cornell University.] 


We did nothing in the way of testing sugar beets in 1895. 
In the spring of 1894, we sent out 45 packages of seeds to the 
various counties of the state. The following table sets forth 
in brief the average weight of beets, the average yield per 
acre, the per cent of sugar and the average yield per acre of 
sugar of three varieties in 1894: 


Average Average 


yield of sugar 


Average 


Average 
% sugar 


weight in ounces yield in tons 
Variety, per beet per acre per acre 
Mette, 32.76 26.5 10.05 5326.5 lbs 2.66 tons 
Vilmorin’s Imp, 34.16 34 6.92 470. “ 2.35 “ 
D. K’ wauz, 30.59 24.77 9.38 246.8 * 212 


Average of all, 32.50 28.42 8.78 759.4 “ 2.37 os 

These piots were small, and it is to be supposed that the 
yield was much larger than could have been secured on large 
areas and that the beets selected were larger than the average. 
During the season the beets stopped growing in midsummer, 
and became nearly ripe. Fall rains started them to growing 
most vigorously and they put out new leaves, which without 
doubt greatly diminished the sugar content. 

The largest yield (D. K’wanz) was 56 tons per acre with 
8.5 per cent of sugar. The next largest (Vilmorin’s Imp) was 
54 tons with 5.05 percent sugar. Westchester county reported a 
yield of 12 tons and 12.7 per cent sugar of the variety Vilmorin’s 


ALL AROUND THE FARM 


Improved, and Seneca county 6 tons with 5.7 per cent sugay, 
The yields and per cent of sugar were extremély variable. 

In 1893, eight plots of Dippe’s Kleinwanzlebener in yayj. 
ous counties, gave an average of 21 tons with 12.86 per cent sugar, 
Twelve plots of Knauer’s Imperial, variously distributed, gaye 
an average of 26 tons with 12.5 per cent sugar. Seven plots of 
Vilmorin’s Richest gave 14 tons with 13.2 per cent sugar. Clay 
soils gave 13 tons with 12.5 per cent of sugar (al! varieties) ; clay 
loam 22 tons with 13.1 per cent sugar, and sandy loam and 
gravel 28 tons with 12.6 per cent sugar. We now have two 
imported varieties growing which will be tested later. 





Competition of Western Butter is constantly on the increage, 
The creamery map of Iowa, recently printed in our coiumns, 
showed nearly 1000 butter factories in that state. Minnesota 
was solely a wheat country a few‘ years ago, but now has over 
500 creameries. Many factories have been established within a 
few years by creamery sharks on a watered stock basis, in local- 
ities where farmers were ignorant of dairying and were de- 
ceived by golden tales of creamery profits. Such enterprises 
failed by the score, but many have been reorganized by the 
more progressive farmers and are now being operated as carefully 
and successfully as any well-established creamery in Ohio or 
New York, and claim to make equally as good butter. Atten- 
tion has been called to such a factory in Barton county, Kansas, 
where the average output is about half a ton of butter per day, 
Only a few years back, that section imported much of the little 
butter it consumed. All our western country can be adapted 
to dairying, and with low freight rates, western butter can 
compete with that of the Middle states. 


Discarding Hedges.—Osage orange hedges are being discarded 
since the advent of the barbed-wire fence. It is my opinion 
that the hedge is much more desirable than the wire fence, 
since so much damage is annually done to live stock by the 
sharp barbs. With the frequent wind storms of recent years, it 
was quite a satisfaction to know that the hedge fence cannot 
be blown down. There are still many miles of hedge in this 
county, and if well kept, it is ornamental and will last for many 
years. The cost of pruning is not very much, and can be done 
when other work is not pressing. Severe wind storms are of 
frequent occurrence in the prairie states, and damage almost 
any kind of fence except hedge.—[Samuel Edwards, La Salle 
Co, Ill. 


Feeding for Profit.—It is difficult for the poor farmer to com- 
prehend the value of high feeding. But the successful farmer 
who has an abundance of corn, oats, barley, wheat and rye 
grinds his grains and feeds liberally. In the spring his cattle 
come out smooth and sleek and are sought for by the butcher. 
The cows are in condition to return large quantities of milk of 
better quality than that from poorly fed animals. The manure 
is also of much greater value, and this will not only increase 
the grain crops, but also the grass on pastures and meadows. 
This enables the farmer to keep more stock. The profit from 
high feeding is therefore fourfold, and if judiciously practiced 
will certainly pay.—[L. G. Whiftord, Addison Co, Vt. 


To Protect Against the Army Worm next year, it is advisable 
to clear off and where possible, burn over lands that were in- 


fested this season. If this is done wherever the worms ap- 
peared, their ravages will be largely prevented next year. The 
chrysalides should be looked for under stones, bunches of field 
grass, bits of board, or any rubbish which may be found in the 
fields or along the fences. Experience in various parts of the 
country the past year, shows that the advance of the pest may 
be checked by plowing furrows, rolling, or by poisoning a por- 
tion of the crop attacked, but prompt action is always neces- 
sary to secure the best results. A recent bulletin on the sub- 
ject is No 104 from New York experiment station at Geneva. 

Lice on Late Cabbage.—Kerosene emulsion will quickly dis- 
pose of these pests, and if the fight is begun early no harm will 
result to the cabbage head. Some growers use one pound of 
quassia chips boiled'a few minutes in one gallon of water, and 
then dissolve one pound of whale-oil soap in one gallon of hot 
water; mix the two and add cold water to make fourteen gal- 
lons in all. Apply this to the plants with a spray or witha 
brush broom dipped in the solution, aiming to throw the dose 
into the center of the plant. 
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A “SOLID BENCH’ GREENHOUSE 
WEBB DONNELL 
The illustration shows a cross section of an easily con- 
structed and very serviceable greenhouse. It is unique in 








its arrangement of benches, these being on the ground, thus 
retaining heat and moisture much better than a thin layer of 
earth upon a raised wooden bench. The walk is a trench dug 
out between the benches, cemented and having a line of tile 
beneath it to secure perfect drainage. The sides of the walk 
can be bricked up, or boarded, as preferred, the latter method 
of course, not being as permanent as where brick is used. The 
walls of this greenhouse are very low, just allowing the eaves 
to clear the ground satisfactorily, so that snow will not lie 
upon the glass. Pipes are indicated in the solid benches for use 
in sub-irrigation, if this plan of watering is desired. The heat- 
ing pipes are suspended over the benches, as in the ordinary 
greenhouse. The same construction could be used in a three- 
bench greenhouse, in which case two walks would have to be 
dug, leaving a solid bed between them. In this case, the two 
roofs would have to be supported by a purlin plate, and up- 
rights. One can work out the details to suit his own circum- 


stances. Where cedar posts are used asa foundation, it would 
be necessary to heavily mulch the ground just outside the 


walls to keep the frost out of the ground adjacent to the solid 
benches, as frost there would render the maintaining of heat 
in the benches much more difficult. A solid foundation is, of 
course, preferable. 





A Cheap But Wind-Proof Wall.—The secret of making build- 
ings warm in cold climates is in making the walls and floors 
’ a wind-proof. Good board- 

if wp jn Ph 4 ing, especially matched 
| boarding, heavy building 

paper and shingles, or clap- 
boards, will, of course, make 

















4G imiel such walls, but the expense 
ih y is too great for some purses. 

Yy i | A, The annexed sketch shows 
Yj 1 at Fl i i a method of building a 
| tight wall, and that, too, at 


a eM, 





small expense. Unmatched 

a) ee ” boards are nailed on ‘‘up- 
and-down,’’ but before this is done a stout quality of red, 
resin-sized building paper is tacked to the frame, with edges 
Overlapping each other. This will bring the paper flat against 
the inner side of the boarding, to which the edges of the paper 
can be tacked or battened. Over the cracks between the boards 
are nailed battens of uniform width. This will give a very 
tight and inexpensive wall—and the best of it is that old 
walls, through which the wind now whistles, can be thus treat- 
ed, to the great comfort of the animals within. 
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A Permanent Hotbed is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It may be constructed on the sunny side of one’s house, 
against the underpin- 
ning, or against the 
foundation of the sta- 
ble. Excavate to the 
required depth, and 
build up a wall of 
Stone, topped with 
brick, going below the 
frost line for this pur. 
pose. Coat the bottom 
and sides with cement, and fix a sash with a slope at the top, 
as shown in the sketch. The hotbed can be made of any 
length desired, using two or more sashes for the top. Such a 
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hotbed will always present an attractive appearance, will 
maintain a more equable temperature than one of board, and 
will always be in readiness to be ‘‘fired up.’ A hotbed can 
be made to do more for the family table than the starting of 
garden plants in spring—it can be used for the winter produc- 
tion of many a choice dish, that will taste all the better for 
being out of season. 





A Well Made ice House.—The engraving shows an ice house 
that is so arranged as to ward off from its most vulnerable 
point the heatof summer. 
It is the roof of an ice 
house that receives the go ———____ 
greater part of the sun’s YY 
heat, and not the sides, 
concerning which the most 
care is usually given. In Yy 
the ice house shown here- ZZ MU 
with, a flat roof is first ae ae 
built, and above this isa 
broad, overhanging roof, 
with plenty of space for 
the air to circulate beneath it. Where one can build beneath 
the shelter of a great tree, such a construction is not needed, 
but most ice houses must be exposed to the sun’s rays. In 
which case a double-decked roof of this sort will prove exceed- 
ingly advantageous. 


ANINIINIINE: 








CHEAP ICE HOUSE 


The Original Stone Boat, an accurate illustration of which is 
reproduced below, has been very servicable on my farm. I 


a a take two pieces of chestnut 
b 
_S 


2x4 and 5 1-2 feet long. Ta- 








per one end of each piece 
from 12 inches back to two 
inches at the end. For the 
bottom, spike to the 2x4 in 
pieces a two-inch chestnut 
plank crosswise. Then take 
three pieces of an old wagon 
tire five feet long, which can be procured of any blacksmith, 
weld a ring in the end of one piece and bolt in on the bottom 
to draw by in the middle, as at &. Bolt the two pieces on the 
outer edges of the boat, the bolts to run up through the side 
pieces. Three bolts at each side, as ata, is sufficient. To 
keep the sides from splitting, 2 1-2-inch bolts may be put 
through at each end.—[Timothy Sedgwick, Litchfield Co, Ct. 











A HOMEMADE STONE BOAT 


How Apples Pay.—I have a small orchard of about 75 trees, a 
little over one acre, near my house, which was cultivated al- 
most every year up to six years ago and is manured every sea- 
son and ashes put around the trees. The trunks are washed 
with lye and sometimes with lime, and they are sprayed thor- 
oughly. In ’93, I sold 39 barrels for $69.75. The next year 
sold 20 barrels at $1.10 and last year 95 barrels at same price, 
besides having all we wanted for home use, while in ’91 I re- 
ceived $150 for the crop at $2 per barrel; the total expense in- 
cluding use of land, etc, ran from $15 to $25 per acre. Half are 
Kings, Baldwins and Spys, the rest mainly Greenings. Every 
thrifty farmer looks after his apple orchard, and they are most- 
ly of that class around here. Some new orchards have been 
set out this year and old ones reset. There is no crop that 
pays better than apples, take it one year with another, and 
this fact ought to be remembered in a season of large produc- 
tion like the present.—[H. B. Elliott, Schuyler Co, N Y. 


Dropseed Grass.—The grass sent in by E. N. Vincent of Illi- 
nois is dropseed grass (Muhlenbergia Mexicana). It is a com- 
mon native species found from New England to Mexico, being 
abundant in many places in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Missouri. It produces erect and much-branched 
stalks, spreads freely and has large scaly underground stems. 
In some places it supplies good forage when quite young, but 
it is tough when it becomes old. This grass stands drouth 
very well, but is considered a noxious weed in many places. 
I doubt its desirability for western Kansas. The native spe- 
cies found there are probably better suited for the climate. It 
is not nearly so valuable as gama grass or blue stem. As Prof 
Lamson-Scribner stated in a recent issue of this magazine 
the best grass will come from selecting our native spe- 
cies best adapted to various localities.—[L. H. Pammel, Ia. 
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You can’t put a quart in a pint measure. 


Applications for the report on the Saxon 
land credit association should be addressed to 
Secretary of State, Washington city, D C. 


unniintiicmnep 

The women of our households will appreci- 
ate the new fashions for the coming fall and 
wiuter, first publication of which is a fea- 
ture of the family department of this issue, 
with hints on home dressmaking. 


Messrs Canfield & Son of Caldwell, Essex 
Co, NJ, who are large market gardeners, 
truckers and dealers, inform our representa- 
tive that taken all together they consider this 
season the most profitable in their line of 
business that they have had for three years. 
These gentlemen are thorough experts, intel- 
ligent and successful, and their judgment as 
to market gardening can be relied upon. Our 
representative has met many others in New 
Jersey who testify to the same effect. 

ie 

We hope the gentlemanly practice of raising 
the hat to women, will never cease. The at- 
tack upon it was very properly rebuked by 
one of our able correspondents in Talk 
Around the Table last week. Partial decay 
of this habit marks our too materialistic age. 
We should not be so ‘‘full of business,’’ so 
discontented or so careless, as to slight the 
common courtesies that go so far to make life 
agreeable. The suggestion that farmers of any 
part of our glorious country are boors, we in- 
dignantly repel, yet our readers must all have 


EDITORIAL 


appreciated the chivalrous sentiment of our 
southern correspondent. 


EE 
No apology is needed for devoting so much 
of our space this week to the sugar proposi- 
tion. The sugar beet crop promises to be one 
of the most profitable. Its adaptation to the 
middle states, especially New York, is shown 
by Prof Roberts’ report to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, printed on tke fourth page of this 
issue. It may be added that the average 
yield of beets in Utah and California is 12 
tons per acre, of 81 per cent purity. 
en 
The onward march of the temperance cause 
is one of the grand characteristics of southern 
development. In some of our southern states 
local option against the saloon is enforced 
more generally than in any part of the coun- 
try. In Georgia an effort is being made to 
complete the good work by driving the sa- 
loon from the five cities and 45 towns in 
which it still has a foothold. The anti-bar- 
room bill is the leading issue in the state 
campaign. We trust the forces of temperance 
will win by an overwhelming majority. 
sonnel 
Filled cheese, under the new national law, 
is held by the commissioner of internal revenue 
to include those preparations put up in small 
packages unaer fancy names that are prepar- 
ed with olive oil, cottonseed oil, butter fat, 
whey syrup, wine or brandy, these being add- 
ed in small quantities to ‘‘improve the constit- 
uency or flayor.’’ This is a righteous decis- 
ion. Strictly fancy cheese put up in that style 
can be made from pure milk and cream, and 
this is the stuff that the people want. By the 
way, why don’t some cheese factories run 
during the winter, making fresh cheese of 
small size for the fancy family trade? There 
is money in it on a small scale 
See 
In some localities in the middle states, hog 
cholera is again seriously prevalent. The 
loss is a great hardship this year, as farmers 
find it difficult to meet obligations, with the 
best of luck. We again call attention to the 
great importance of keeping the animals in 
clean, comfortable quarters and providing 
them with pure water and wholesome food. 
Some condiment, such as wood charcoal, or- 
dinary bituminous coal, salt and sulphur, 
should be kept before them all the time. A 
number of breeders report that where hogs 
ranin orchards with plenty of shade and 
apples, not a sick animal was noticed. Hogs 
equally as vigorous, turned into a lot of stub- 
ble field or pasture with a corn diet and no 
shade, quickly succumbed. Pumpkins make 
an excellent addition to the fall ration. Ap- 
ples are so plentiful in many states that these 
can be fed quite liberally. 


Reels 

The natural law of supply and demand is, 
after all, the controlling factor in making 
prices of products, whether of farm or fac*o- 
ty. Monetary changes, tariffs on imperts or 
bounties on exports, speculation in options 
and futures, transportation rates and interest 
charges, panics and hard times—may all inter- 
fere with or influence the great law of supply 
and demand, but liberal allowance for them all 
still brings us back to the fundamental prin- 
ciple that governs prices. The article on this 
subject, on another page of this issue, brings 
out in a striking way the truth of what we 
have just said. The extension of the area 
devoted to cotton and grain in other countries, 
especially South America and Russia, has 
been as striking of late as it was in our own 
western and southern states a dozen or twenty 
years ago. But may we not hope that. this ex- 
tension has reached its limit abroad as well 
as at home, with a prospective readjustment 
and advance in prices similar to that which 
characterized the early eighties, after the 
great boom in extensive farming in the new 


west had about reached its zenith? 
———EE 


One great obstacle to the state reclamation of 
New Jersey swamps, as proposed by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Sept 19, is the interminable 
disputes abont the titles to these lands. It 
seems that every owner of a piece of dry 
ground around the Hackensack swamp had 
also a right to a piece of equal dimensions of 
the swamp, but the location of many pieces 
was never definitely determined. But the 
adoption by the state of the Torrens system of 


land registry would speedily adjust all thegg 
matters, besides being of vast benetit to farm. 
ers and others interested in real estate trang, 
fers. Certainly it is high time for these mala. 
rial marshes to be reclaimed, as a safeguard to 
public health. The matter is not new in x, 
lation to the Hackensack swamp, but Amgpr. 
CAN AGRICULTURIST’S idea of taking up the 
whole problem in earnest seems to be .new 
and meets with much favor. Before the war 
the late Maj William Hexamer, a well-known 
civil engineer of Hudson county, N Y, per- 
fected a very complete system for draining 
these Hackensack swamp lands, which wag 
approved by many competent judges. New 
Jersey’s state grange ought to take this mat 
ter up at its December meeting. 
- rm 

We have received many requests from our 
subscribers, asking us to reprint a description 
of one of the homemade corn cutters that 
we published a year ago. One man writes, 
‘*T laid away the copy containing this article 
so carefully that I cannot find it.’’ Others 
say they mean to preserve the paper every 
week but fail todo so. Now, we printed a 
different device of this kind in our issue of 
Aug 22, and hardly feel it right to reprint 
matter which is so comparatively fresh in our 
subscribers’ minds and is available to all who 
have preserved their papers. It is astonishing 
that all our subscribers do not religiously 
preserve each and every copy of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, forthe numbers in six months 
make an immense volume, which is a_ verita- 
ble cyclopedia of agricultural and domestic 
hints, helps and notes of progress. Many and 
many a family who have adopted this plan 
now write us that they have a grand agricul- 
tural library, which, with the index in each 
volume, enables them to look up quickly any 
imaginable topic whenever they want it. If 
farmers were buying a cyclopedia in parts at 
25c each, to cost them $25 or $50 when com- 
pleted, they wouldn’t begin to get the variety 
of useful and authoritative material for the 
farm and for the home that is given in a few 
volumes of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, costing 
the insignificant sum of $1 per year. 

EEE 

Some farmers have laughed at the idea of 
microbe farming, but progressive agricultur- 
ists have closely watched our columns for re- 
ports of progress along this line. It is now 
well established that certain bacteria enable 
clover, alfalfa, peas, beans and other legumes 
to utilize nitrogen of the air that otherwise 
would not be available. By growing these 
crops to plow under or to feed stock, farmers 
avoid buying nitrogen in fertilizers for some 
crops, and this means an immense saving of 
money. The trouble has been that the breeds 
or species of nitrogen bacteria that thrive 
on certain crops are not always present in the 
soil, and this accounts for many a failure of 
clover seed to ‘‘catch’’ well. Months ago we 
suggested that the time would come when 
cultures of nitrogen bacteria adapted to each 
crop might be on the market, but the idea 
was received with derision by certain ‘‘know- 
it-alls."’ But now we learn that such cultures 
have been placed on the market in~Germany 
this spring by a concern that claims to have 
made very satisfactory sales. The material 
is called ‘‘nitrogine,’’ and is being carefully 
tested at the Gottingen experiment station. 
In our own country, efforts have been made 
at the Illinois station to cross the clover root 
and corn root bacteria, in hopes of breeding 
a hybrid microbe that while possessing the 
ability to take up nitrogen from air would 
also thrive on the corn root, and thus enable 
the crop to feed freely upon atmospheric ni- 
trogen. Here is a vast field that enthusiastic 
bacteriologists are working into, and should 
they finally secure microbes that will enable 
the principal crops to utilize the nitrogen of 
the air, 1t will be the greatest of all triumphs 
in the application of science to farming. 
Instead of sneering at this germ theory, it be 
hooves all of us to keep informed upon the 
subject and get the benefit of it as fast as 
methods are perfected for its practical appli- 
cation. 





I have taken the AMERICAN AGRICULTUB 
ist for many years and have: been greatly 
benefited by its crop reports, markets, etc.—[@ 
F. Barnmore, Adams Corners, N Y: 
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WHAT ALL SHOULD KNOW. 


This Novel Campaign. 





A novel situation is that in which the dem- 
ocrats of New York state find themselves. 
The gubernatorial candidate nominated at 
Buffalo, Mayor Jolin Boyd Thacher of Alba- 

y, had declared himself last June as opposed 


D : ; 
to free silver, and he has declined the nomi- 
nation. Previous to his decision Tammany 


tried to oust him from the ticket, but Senator 
Hill thwarted them, in a series of furious en- 
counters. Then the gold democrats held a 
convention in Brooklyn and nominated a 
state ticket, with Daniel G. Grifiin of Water- 
town for governor. Mr Griffin is a lawyer 
who was prominentin the campaign which 
resulted in the election of Gov Flower in 1891. 

Two republican conventions were held in 
Utah, and both declared for free silver, one 
jndorsing McKinley. 

Maj McKinley remained at Canton, receiv- 
ing daily delegations from various parts of 
Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania and ad- 
dressing them on the issues of the campaign. 

The feature of Mr Bryan’s New England 
tour was the assembling of more than 50,000 

eople on Boston common to hear him speak, 
Bric ay evening. This was one of the largest 
crowds ever gathered on ‘he historic common. 
Sunday was spent with C: ndidate Sewall in 
Bath, Me. He goes now to West Virginia, 
and then will put in tie remaining time 
in the pivotal states of the middle west. 

There are two democratic tickets in the field 
in Massachusetts, the silver faction having 
nominated George Fred Williams for governor 
and the gold men Frederick O. Prince, a ban- 
ker. Mr Williams feared an attempt on the 
part of the gold men to pack the convention, 
which was to be held in Music hall on Satur- 
day morning following the Bryan meeting at 
the same place the night previous, so he 
persuaded a large number of his sympathizers 
to remain in the hall over night, with locked 
doors. During the night a delegate who tried 
to enter through a window was killed by 
contact with an electric wire. In the morn- 
ing the men in the hall refused to admit the 
democratic state committee, who were gold 
adherents, and the latter held a separate con- 
vention in Faneuil hall, nominating Mr 
Prince for governor. The convention in 
Music hall then nominated Mr Williams for 
governor, on a silver platform. 

A disgraceful scene attended Candidate 
Bryan’s speech at New Haven, Ct. A crowd 
of Yale students, who claim to have been ir- 
ritated by something Mr Bryan said, yelled 
him into silence. After speaking a few min- 
utes he gave up in disgust. This act of 
rowdyism is in keeping with other per- 
formances of college students in the past year 
or two, and must not be attributed tv politi- 
cal feeling solely. 

The national or gold standard democrats 
opened their campaign with a rally in the Mad- 
ison Square garden, New York city, at which 
ex-Gov Flower presided and speeches were 
made by Gen Palmer of Illinois, candidate 
for president, Gen Buckner of Kentucky, 
candidate for vice-president, Dr William Ev- 
erett of Massachusetts and Col John R. Fel- 
lows of New York city. 

The branch headquarters of the Bryan de- 
mocracy in Washington, which were opened 
against the wishes ot Mr Bryan, have been 
closed. 

There are seven national tickets in the field 


as follows: McKinley and Hobart, republi- 
can; Bryan and Sewall, free silver demo- 
cratic; Palmer and Buckner, gold demo- 


cratic; Bryan and Watson,populist; Levering 
and Johnson, prohibition; sentley and 
Southgate, national prohibition; and Mal- 
chett and MaGuire, socialist. 


SO 

Evangelist Moody’s Warning.—At a mass 
meeting in Chicago Dwight L. Moody, the 
evangelist, declared the present political con- 
flict to be fraught with peril to the nation, 
and called fora day of fasting, confession 
and prayer on Oct 8. ‘‘On the one hand,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that mysterious factor known as 
bublic confidence is declining, as illustrated 
by the depression in financial and industrial 
circles, while on the other, political class and 
even sectional feeling is running unusually 
high and likely to become intenser as the day 
ot election draws near. We will not view the 
situation, perplexing and foreboding as it is, 
outside of its relation to the mind of God. We 
believe in his presence and agency among us. 
We therefore affectionately invite and earnest- 
ly urge our Christian fellow citizens through- 
out the length and breadth of our land, ir- 
respective of denominational or political 
afiiliation, to join with us in observing Thurs- 
day, Oct 8, as a day of fasting, confession and 
Prayer to Almighty God thathe will allay 
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passion and restrain evil among us; that he 
will strengthen faith and inspire hope; that 
he will impart wisdom and bestow patience 
and that he will forgive our iniquities as a 
nation and grant us his salvation.’’ 


The Official Vote of the states that have held 
elections this fall, we have compiled from 
returns made to us by the secretaries of state 
for Me and Ark, and verified data for Ala 
and Vt. For comparison the official figures of 
preceding elections are also appended. For 
92 and ’88 we give the presidential vote; for 
’94 and ’96, the ballot for governor: 


Alabama 1896 1894 1892 1888 
Democratic, 127,516 110,865 138,138 117,320 
Republican, — -— 9,197 56,197 
Populist, 87,958 83,283 85,181 _ 


Vermont 


Democratic, 14,648 14,142 16,325 16,788 

Republican, 52,566 42,663 37,992 45,193 

Populist 621 740 _ _ 
Arkansas 

Democratic, 91,124 74,809 87,834 85,962 

Republican, 35,836 26,085 46,884 58,752 

Populist, 13,990 24,541 11,831 *10,613 
Maine 

Democratic, 34,387 30,621 62,923 50,481 

Republican, 82,764 69,599 48,044 73,734 

Populist, 3,332 5,321 2,381 — 


Me sound money dem, 1896, 604 votes. * Union labor. 
Ark prohibition, 851. Vt prohibition, 1896, 572 votes. 





Bismarck on Silver.—Several versions of a 


letter which Prince Bismarck wrote to Gov 
Culberson of Texas on the silver question 
have been printed, some of the _ gold 
standard newspapers declaring that the great 
ex-chancellor did not mean to say ‘‘independ- 
ent action’’ on the part of the United States, 
other authorities holding that he meant pre- 
cisely that. Following is a translation of the 
disputed passage which may be accepted as 
fair and impartial, the date being Aug 24, 
1896: ‘‘The United States are economically 
freer in their action than any European state, 
and if North America should find it compati- 
ble with its interests to take independent 
action (selbststaendigen schritt) in the di- 
rection of bimetalism, I believe it would exert 
a favorable influence for the establishment of 
an international agreement and the accession 
of European states.’’ 





The Immense Popularity of Queen Victoria 
was demonstrated by the enthusiastic cele- 
bration in England of the attainment by her 
majesty of the longest reign in Knglish his- 
tory. The 60th anniversary of her ascension 
of the throne will fall on June 20, 1897. The 
predecessor whose endurance she has just sur- 
passed was her grandfather, George III, who 
came to the throne on Oct 25,1760,and died on 
Jan 29, 1820. The queen is now in her 78th 
year. George III lived to his 82d year, but 
during his last 10 years was a lunatic. During 
Victoria’s reign the population of the British 
isles has increased from 26,000,000 to 40,000,000, 
and the British possessions in the east have 
been multiplied several times. The British 
empire contains 10 million square miles, and 
an estimated population of 360 millions of 
people. Nearly one person out of every four 
on the face of the earth acknowledges, either 
directly or indirectly, the authority of the 
queen. 





The Rescue of Armenia is the topic now ag- 


itating England to profound depths, and it is 
high time. Mr Gladstone declared ata great 
mass meeting in Liverpool that the time had 
come for Great Britain to act alone. He ask- 
ed for a national expression of sympathy with 
the executive branch of government in deal- 
ing with the sultan, ‘‘the great assassin,’’ thus 
implying his own confidence in Lord Salis- 
bury’s ability to carry out an aggressive pro- 
gram. He ridiculed the idea that the result 
would be war. The comments of English 
news ae anes upon the speech seek to discredit 
Mr Gladstone’s plan, and manifest a censider- 
able fear of war. 

Of the 53,000 Armenian men in Constanti- 
nople, one-half have been disposed of some by 
massacre and more by deportation. A veri- 
table reign of terror exists in that city. 
Gladstones’ speech is said to have command- 
ed the attention of all Europe, and some 
of the German newspapers tbink it may has- 
ten a crisis in the Armenian problem. 





Personal.—Rev John Watson,a Scotch clergy- 
man of Liverpool, Eng, better known as the 
author Ian Maclaren,has arrived inthe United 
States for a lecturing tour and to considera call 
he has received to become pastor of the Broad- 
way tabernacle in New York city. 

Li Hung Chang’s parting word tothe people 
of the United States expressed his gratitude 
and admiration, as follows: ‘‘I was greatly 
impressed by the courtesy and kindness ea- 
tended to me by the government of your coun- 
try, which I regard as the model government 
of western civilization. I shall eyer retain 
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the most pleasant memories of my visit to the 
United States and I desire you to make my 
greetings to your country most cordial as [ 
now take leave of America.’’ On his arrival 
in China Li is likely,-so it is reported, to be 
restored to his position of viceroy. The pres- 
ent viceroy, Wang, is said to be losing credit 
in Pekin. ; 

Gladstone’s speech on the Turk is described 
as a marvel of sustained power and elo- 
quence. He spoke an hour and a quarter 
without a sign of collapse or fatigue, and 
when he had finished he was the Gladstone 
of 20 years ago. 

The will of Charles Crocker, the Pacific 
coast aillionaire, contained a clause provid- 
ing fcr the placing of a large sum of money in 
the hands of trustees, with an ironclad trust 
deed, which provided that if one of his sons 
kept sober for five consecutive years within 
the 15 years following the creation of the 
trust he could have the fortune. The five 
year are now up, the conditions have been 
fulfilled and George claims his reward. 





Woman is rising to demand her rights in 
Germany, at last. The first women’s con- 
gress ever held in that country opened at Ber- 
lin on Sept 19, as the result of a measure in- 
troduced in the reichstag affirming perpetual 
guardianship for the German wife and moth- 
er. By marriage she is deprived of control 
over her property and her actions, and of all 
rights over her children. She is in a posi- 
tion of subjection to her husband, from which 
English, American, Russian, Scandinavian, 
Austrian, Hungarian and Italian women have 
been freed by the legislatures of those coun- 
tries. The proposei law sets upon matrimony 
7 seal of servitude and minority or ward- 
ship. 





News of the Day.—The world’s pacing rec- 
ord was reduced to 2.004 at Portland, Me, 
by the stallion John R. Gentry. 

John Bardsley, Philadelphia’s defaulting 
treasurer, was pardoned by Gov Hastings 
after serving about five of his 15 years’ sen- 
tence, on the ground of declining health. It 
is suspected that politics had something to 
do with the pardon, and that Bardsley’s 
health will improve rapidly. 

The United States government’s gold re- 
serve reached about $122,000,000, owing to a 
large balance of merchandise exports in 
favor of the United States. At the same time 
there is an actual deficit in the treasury, grow- 
ing constantly, and receipts no longer equal 
expenditures. 

Chicago university has received $2,200,000 
from the estate of the late Mrs Julia Bradley 
of Peoria, Ill. 

Japan has received another blow in the 
destruction by fire of Kobe, her fifth city in 
size and importance and an important center 
of trades and missions. The fire was ac- 
companied, so it is said, by food and earth- 
quake. 

The rainy season in Cuba draws to a close, 
and Gen Weyler is getting ready for renewed 
hostilities by importing 4200 new soldiers 
from Spain and establishing gag law so that 
no newspapers, home or foreign, may print 
reports of his atrocities. The reports, however, 
will continue to be printed in the United 
States. Weyler’s present forces are estimated 
to be in the vicinity of 200,000, and the insur- 
gents not more than 30,000. The outcome 
rests either in the intervention of the United 
States, or in the financial exhaustion of 
Spain. 

The railroad combine known asthe western 
trattic association, now under investigation by 
the interstate commerce commission, appears 
to be going to pieces. The Atchison and Rock 
Island roads have withdrawn. One great 
difficulty in the way of such pools in these 
days is the low price of farm products. 

The outcome of the recent disturbances at 
Leadville, Col, in which five men were killed 
on Sept 21, was the surrender of the strikers 
and their return to work at the old wages. 

The historic Mount Holyoke college for girls 
at South Hadley, Mass, founded by Mary 
Lyon, lost its main dormitory building by 
fire, Sunday. The property was insured, and 
the students saved the most of their personal 
effects, but the blow is a severe one, coming 
thus at the opening of the year. The institu- 
tion is urgently in need of funds. 

President De Coursey of the Western New 
York and Pennsylvania railroad has been in- 
dicted by a grand jury, charged with paying 
rebates to a goal and coke company. 

Chicago people think they may have a sec- 
ond Holmes inthe person of DrC. W. Win- 
ters, who is accused of the murder of Miss 
Emma Bartels. Winters is reputed to have 
conducted an establishment resembling 
‘*Holmes’s castle.’’ 
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Partial tatture of Cranberry Crop. 


Yield in Jersey Smallest in 20 Years—New 
England Chief Source of Supply—Our Exclu- 
sive Keport Indicates Reasons for Higher 
l’rices. 

With the exception of two years ago, the 
cranberry crop of 1896 is the smallest in the 
past 11 years and is only half that of the bum- 
New Jersey’s portion being 
almost a complete failure. Special investiga- 
tion just completed by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST among all leading growers, including 
connected with the American cran- 
berry growers’ association, also dealers 
who have agents throughout the districts 
everywhere, shows that the merchantable 
crop is so short it ought to be handled 
in a manner much more satisfactory to pro- 
ducers than for some time past with surround- 
ings favorable for better prices. Returns from 
our correspondents summarized indicate a 
total crop, providing present ontlook is main- 
tained, and frost holds off until all the fruit 
is gathered, of only a little more than 500,000 
bu, compared with 640,000 in ’95, 410,000 in ’94 
and 1,000,000 bu in ’93. It must of course be tak- 
en into consideration that this report of yield 
is based on present conditions being main- 
tained and is subject to modification after the 
fruit is all housed. In fact, some of our cor- 
respondents say that a crop which looked 
promising a week or two ago shows that the 
fruit is all on top when pickers get into the 
bogs, with decidedly disappointing yield. The 
general shortage has been here and there made 
up in part by increases in yield elsewhere, 
although this latter fact is contined chiefly to 
the less important sections. The loss in crop 
yield falls almost altogether on New Jersey, 
which will have much less than half the 
amount secured last year, or than an average 
of a long series of years. The west has secur- 
ed a much better crop than in ’95, although it 
is small compared with former years, while 
New England will this season furnish by tar 
the bulk of the merchantable berries. 
ESTIMATED CROP IN BUSHELS WITH COMPARISONS. 
1896 1895 1894 1893 
380,000 420,000 185,000 575,000 
84,000 210,000 200,000 325,000 

Wis and Mich, 50,000 10,000 25,000 100,000 
Tort, 514,000 §=640,000 §=—- 410,000 1,000,000 
JERSEY CROP PHENOMENALLY SMALL. 

The condition of the cranberry crop in New 
Jersey has probably never been equaled in 
the past 25 years, there having been a remark- 
able succession of causes for damage. Asa 
result, everything now points toa yield of 
merchantable fruit for the entire state of less 
than 90,000 bu compared with 210,000 in ’95 and 
an average of more than 200,000 bulfor a series 
of years. A principal reason for the short- 
age here was the severe drouth which prevail- 
ed throughout much of the summer and fall 
of ’95. Vines made no good growth and buds 
were injured by the trying weather; nor were 
conditions propitious during the summer of 
’96. Throughout some parts of the state heavy 
rains in June of this year proved damaging to 
the vines, and on tup of this came most seri- 
ous damage through insects, continuing into 
the harvest and making the yield up to the 
present time a matter of some uncertainty. 
Ihe fire worm did much harm and grasshop- 
pers have been destructive in some parts of 
the state. Not a few bogs were entirely burn- 
ed over by fire last year, and of course this 
meant an entire failure of the ’96 crop, so far 
as these were concerned. The quality of the 
fruit secured is not as good as is often the 
case, many of the berries being quite green 
and under size, due to poor development. 
Frosts were accountable for some of the dam- 
age in Burlington Co, including the famous 
Pemberton section. With even a fair crop of 
berries on Cape Cod and in the west, the 
shortage in this state must mean a very mod- 
erate quantity for market during the coming 
autumn and winter. 

NEW JERSEY CONDITION BY COUNTIES. 

Acreage Yield, % Damage if 
in bearing last y’r’s any 
% of 1895 crop 

Atlantie, 45 32 
Surlington, 92 50 

Ocean, 70 55 

Salem, 100 50 

Middlesex, 100 50 

Camden, 85 25 

Gloucester, —_ 25 . 

The state, 85 41 —_ 

FAIRLY GOOD CROP IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The crop in New England is agood one but 
not a large one. The rate of yield in some of 
the leading Cape Cod sections, such as Barn- 
stable Co, is excellent, afew of our best posted 
correspondents who are extensive growers re- 
porting the crop materially larger with them 
than that of last year or a series of years. 
This would not hold good for all of 
Cape Cod, however, most growers in Ply- 
mouth and Bristol counties reporting consider- 


per crop of ’93, 


those 


New England, 
New Jersey, 


County 


weather, insects 
frost, scalds, insects 
drouth 
drouth 


insects, weather 


ably less than a full average yield. Many in 

the state at large report an increase over ’95, 

while a smaller number show a falling off. 

In many instances the largest bogs have the 

shortest crops, while numerous small bogs are 

turning off largely increased yields. Isolat- 
ed and small sections of New England else- 
where, including parts of Connecticut and 

Maine which ordinarily yield only small 

quantities, are this year turning off a good 

many berries, and the increase in these small 
bogs has done something to offset the decreas- 
ed output in the large ones of the Cape Cod 
district. In a good many instances large bogs 
which were flowed until May have yieldeda 
light crop, while those which were not tlow- 
ed have a good crop. Estimates made earlier 
in the season of a Jarge vield have in many 
instances been incdified, pickers saying that 
the berries are all on top, making a big show- 
ing but failing to yield well in the aggregate. 

Cape Cod has not suffered as much as did 
Jersey through unfavorable weather and in- 
sects, although the army worm went over a 
good many acres in Barnstable and a few other 
counties. Frost here and there has told on 
the crop, and some bogs were late in blossom- 
ing, consequently the fruit has not colored as 
well as usual. Around the head of Buzzards 
Bay insects were numerous and dry and hot 
weather in August scalded many berries. A 
good many berries are under size this year, 
and this, with other reasons named, must 
mean a considerable loss in picking and 
screening and putting the fruit on the market. 
As one of our correspondents well says, a crop 
on vines and a crop gathered are two entirely 
different things, hence it is difficult to fully 
measure the crop this early. At the same 
time, a summary of reports from all sources 
indicating the condition and probable yield, 
based upon the crop of 79 measured in actual 
bushels, points to a probable New England 
crop in ’% of 380,000 bu. This is compared 
with 420,000 one year ago, 185,000 two years 
ago, 575,000 in the bumper crop year of 793, 
375,000 in ’92 and 480,000 in ’91. The unim- 
portant crop in Long Island shows a relative 
shortage. 

MASSACHUSETTS, CONDITION BY COUNTIES, 

Yield, 

bearing, % last Damage 

County % of 1895 year’s crop if any 

Middlesex, 100 72 fire worm, frost 

Barnstable, 95 1W = slight—scald, insects 

Plymouth, 100 75 ary 

Bristol, Ww 75 frost, insects, scald 

Norfolk, 90 60 : — 

The 'state, 96 90 ; -- 

THE WEST DOING A LITTLE BETTER. 

Our reports point to a yield in the west, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, of about 50,000 bu 
against a practical failure one and two years 
ago, 100,000 bu in 793, 65,000 bu in ’92 and as 
high as 225,000 to 265,000 in preceding years. 
The cranberry section in Wisconsin is confin- 
ed chiefly to the neighborhood of Berlin, 
which grows the Bell and Bugle variety. The 
crop there is very good and considerably 
larger than last year. The northern sections, 
where Bell and Cherry berries were formerly 
grown in large quantities, were burned over 
about three years ago, the vines destroyed, 
aud little recuperation since. Some wild 
vines grow quite a quantity of berries and 
add slightly to the merchantable crop. The 
quality of Wis berries is unusually fine. There 
are one ortwo bogs of considerable extent 
around St Joseph, Mich, the leading one this 
vear yielding probably 2500 bu against 2000 
bu a year ago. Other parts of that state have 
a full crop, though small in the aggregate. A 
few berries are raised near Michigan City, 
Ind. This western fruit is handled very 
largely at Chicago, but by no means fully 
supplies the western trade, which always 
makes liberal drafts upon Cape Cod and Jer- 
sey berries. 

THE MARK&T FOR THE ’96 CROP 

is still largely a prospective one. The small 

quantities already sold have brought low 

prices, but this need not be taken as a criterion 
of what may follow. The apple crop is a very 
large one and this will have its influence on 
values. At present enormous quantities of 
summer apples are pressing on the market, 
together with other varieties of fresh fruits, 
and the demand for cranberries, always small 
until cool weather comes, is limited. The fol- 
lowing table shows the course of prices in 
former years: 

CRANBERRY CROPS AND PRICES. 

Estimated Market prices—————_, 
crop October January May 
514,000 #1.25@2.00 - — 
641,000 1.60@3.40 —@a— 
410,000 2.00 3.00 3.5 4.00@5.00 

1,000,000 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.5 2.00 3.00 
604,000 1.25 1.50 75 2.25 3.00 
1.50 2.00 & 2.25 

2.00 2.25 
1.50 
1.35 

1.75 

1.25 

1.50 


Acreage 


Year 
1896, 
1895, 


OUR SPECIAL ChOP REPORTS 


The Lake Erie Grape Belt. 


A fair crop of grapes so far as quantity jg 
concerned and a good crop so far as quality, 
is now being harvested in the important see 
tions in western N Y and northern Ohio. 4 
fair proportion of the crop has already beep 
packed and shipped and all vineyards arg 
scenes of the activity week, 
Special investigation just made by AMERIcay 
AGRICULTURIST thoughout the grape country 
bordering on Lake Erie emphasizes what our 
market reports have shown the last two or 
three weeks, that prices this year are very 
low up to the present time. There is no great 
rush to market, however, except in parts of 
Ohio, and our correspondents express a belief 
there will be an improvement in price later, 
The crop is nearly a perfe.t one in northern 
Ohio, including Lake and adjacent counties, 
with the quality excellent, while the vine- 
yards are not 


this 


greatest 


yielding relatively as well in 
western York state. 
NEW YORK CROP SHORT BUT GOOD. 

There will be much less than a full average 
crop in N i estimated by those best posted at 
only 50 to 65 per cent. The quality, however, 
is almost uniformly good to choice. Frostg 
in °9 wrought considerable damage. The 
new wood started late last spring and made 
rapid growth, but did not mature and bear 
fruit as it should have done. Strong winds 
in May also caused some dumage. There was 
little or no appreciable increase in bearing 
vineyards compared with last year. Up to 
early last week only a small percentage of the 
crop had been marketed, this of course includ. 
ing the early varieties. Prices in all instances 
show a decided drop compared with last 
year. Thena general range was 15@15c per 
9-lb basket for Concords compared with 7@ 
10c this year, a few returns showing lle. One 
of our correspondents at a prominent shipping 
point says that sales of car lots have brought 
only half last year’s prices to date, or in other 
words 6@8ce. Facilities fer storing have been 
brought to such a point of perfection that 
fortunately growers and dealers are not oblig- 
ed to market the fruit with undue haste,and a 
better outlet is anticipated in October and 
later. 

THE EXCELLENT OHIO CROP 

has come forward rapidly and at some ship- 
ping points, especially in Lake Co, half the 
total yield, which is a full average one, has 
been marketed. Ohio vineyards as a rule es- 
caped damage, and while there is a little com- 
plaint of rot this is so slight as to be scarcely 
worth considering: 


Returns from our corre- 
spondents indicate an increase in bearing vines 
yards compared with last year, of approxi- 
mately 10 % Around Mentor and Union- 
ville there is an increase in bearing vine- 
yards of 15 to 20 %. At all leading shipping 
stations great activity has prevailed during 
the past 10 days or two weeks. Prices are 
very unsatisfactory to producers and will 
average scarcely more than 65 those of last 
year to date. Concords have sold very large- 
ly at 7@8c per 9-lb bskt, with a good many at 
64c; Niagaras 14@18c and Catawbas 10@12c. 
These prices are down close to cost of pro- 
duction and in many instances below. One 
of our best posted corresponde nts, a large 
handler at Cleveland, writes us that at the 
prices returned growers have not come ou6é 
even; that the actual cost of producing grapes 
and making them ready for shipment is close 
to 10c per basket, hence the operations of this 
season to date show an actual to the 
grower. “A considerable part of the crop will 
be held until cooler weather, in the hope that 
offerings of other fresh fruits which now com- 
pete so sharply will then show a falling off 
and afford less competition in the markets. 

The grape crop in Mich, Ind, Ill, etc, isa 
good one, finding ready sale at existing low 
prices in Chicago and other western markets. 
Aside from Michigan, where the industry is a 
very important one and cold largely 
taken advantage of, the grape of the 
western stdtes is a short one. 


loss 


storage 


season 


Are Low—A _ principal 
cause of the decrease in the value of cattle, 
says Nelson Morris, the Chicago packer, in 
Drovers’ Journal, is the fact that owing to the 
period of bard times through which we are now 
passing, factories have been closed and labor 
being out of employment, the consumption of 
meats has 40%. New England 
alone uses more meats and more hides for 
leather than we export. The laboring com- 
munity is the greatest consumer of this prod- 
uct. Should our national credit be restored, 
as we expect and hope, and our factories and 
mills resume operations, labor will be em- 
ployed and the benefit tothe farming industry 
will be immediately felt with an increased 
demand for these articles 


Why Cattle Prices 


decreased 
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A Chapter on Grain Freights. 

The transportation companies are still en- 
deavoring to get together for a restoration of 
rates on east-bound grain. Within a few days 
they have ‘‘restored’’ or advanced the freight 
on corn, all rail, Chicago to New York from 
the cut rate of 15 to 20c per 100 lbs, Boston 
9c. It remains to be seen how long this will 
hold in the scramble among competing roads 
for business. Especially so with lake and 
canal rates so low. It now costs but 1@1}e 
to ship a bushel of corn from Chicago to 
Buttalo by lake vessel, with of course a much 

reater figure from that point via rail to New 
England and the seaboard generally. 

The question has been raised by a subscriber 
whether eastern buyers of western grain and 
feedstuffs are obliged to pay a greater price 
delivered than warranted by the facts. In 

eneral, competition among dealers seeking 
an outlet for their goods regulates this, pre- 
yenting extortionate demands. In isolated 
cases there is no doubt a willingness on the 
yart of a dealer to ask more than a legitimate 
profit. It is then possible to buy advanta- 
geously elsewhere, perhaps afew farmers com- 
bining their purchases and getting one or 
more carloads shipped direct to them at inside 
figures. A thorough understanding of the 
situation is advisable in all cases. 

No 3 corn is now selling at Chicago loaded 
into cars for immediate shipment east at 21@ 
92¢ per bu. The price in the public elevators 
on the water front is a little less, but it costs 
something to load it into lake vessels, and 
these necessarily mean large cargoes of 40,000 
to 80,000 bu each, more than any eastern 
neighborhood of farmers or dairymen would 
care to handle. Bran in sacks is quotable at 
the Minneapolis and Duluth mills at $4 50 to 
$5 50 per ton, and fine middlings 6@7. While 
freights are very unsettled, as above indicated, 
it now.costs about llc per bu, or $4 pertonin 
earlots to ship corn from Chicago to New 
York, and 124c and $440 to Boston. The slow- 
erfreights via lake and rail are cheaper. 
From Chicago to New York 5fc per bu corn 
or $205 per ton, and to Boston 8c and $2 86. 
The rates on millfeeds are $440 per ton, all 
rail to Boston, and 4 10 lake and rail, with the 


New York tariff shghtly under this. A large 
number of interior points in New England 


soston rate of freight and also some 
These include such sta- 

N Y, Hoosick Falls, 
Lansingburg, North 
Adams, Mass, Greenfield, Northampton, 
Springfield, Gardner, Worcester, Brattleboro, 
sellows Falls, Ayer, Willimantic, Ct, Nor- 
wich, New London, etc. 

Retail dealers, or those who sell direct to 
farmers, usually buy in lots of one to 10 
cars of the wholesale dealers in the large citieS 
such as Boston and N Y. The usual com- 
mission for wholesalers is about $3 per car, 
and retailers claim they cannot live and 
trust out goods on a smaller profit than $2 
per ton. They at times secure abnormal prof- 
its on sharp and sudden advances, providing 
they have the goods in store when these 
come, and again they make losses on declines. 
Retailers as a rule do not figure on rates of 
freight from the west, preferring to buy of the 
wholesale dealers who are often simply act- 
ing as agents for western shippers, the latter 
purchasing onthe open market in Chicago 
and other primary points and moving the prop- 
erty to the east at the lowest rate of freight. 
For purposes of comparison a little table has 
been prepared showing present rates in car- 
loads, also lake vessels, from Chicago to the 
Atlantic seaboard. When millstuffs are sent 
partly by water and the remainder of the 
distance by rail they must be placed in_ bar- 


take the 
points in N Y state. 
tions as Rotterdam J’n, 
Johnsonville, Troy, 


tels or sacks, usually the latter. Ocean 
freights to Europe have -been advancing 


rapidly, and it now costs 84@9c per bu on 
grain, N Y to Liverpool, against a rate a few 
weeks ago of 44@5hc. 
FREIGHT RATES CHICAGO TO EASTERN POINTS, 
-—— All rail Lake and rail——~, 
NY iY 





I 3oston I Boston 
button bu ton bu ton bu ton 
Corn, B.11 £4.00 8.1214 $4.40 8.053{ $2.05 8.08 $2.86 
Oats, 0634 4.00 .07 4.40 .0445 2.50 .0534 3.44 
Bran, - ose 4.40 ms rt) 4.10 
Millfeea, ~ _— — 4.40 = 400 — 4.10 





The Better Tone in Wool. 
As outlined in our exhaustive report last 
week this still holds. Foreshadowed at that 
time, the fifth series of London wool sales 
Opened apparently easy. The attendance of 
buyers was good, but it was to their interests 
to open the market weak, and initial sales 
were at par to 5 % lower than those realized 


at the close of the sale of the fourth series a 
number of weeks ago. Few American pur- 
chasers were present, most of the transac- 


tions being for English and continental ac- 





count. In our domestic market centers, nota- 
bly those of the east, sales are showing a 
much larger total than anything in weeks. 
While no doubt some of these are speculative 
purchases, the undertone is one of more con- 
fidence with the mills doing rather better. 
Ohio and Michigan wools are quiet but firmly 
held, although the present low price of Aus- 
tralian may prevent quick advance. 

As shown in our recent exhaustive article 
on the world-wide situation, there was a de- 
cided shortage in the offerings from Australia 
at the various London auctions during 12 mos 
ended June 30. This amounted to 116,000 
bales (about 41,000,000 Ibs) and is divided 
among the colonies as follows: 

AUSTRALIAN WOOL EXPORTS PAST TWO SEASONS. 








1895-6 1894-5 Ine Dee 
Colony bales bales bales bales 
New South Wales, 685,083 7 69 _ 70,686 
Victoria, 462,635 484,758 _ 22,123 
New’ Zealand, 354,510 359,144 4,634 
South Australia, 179,576 173,189 6,387 
Queensland, 123,438 148,900 a 25,462 
West Australia, 24,873 25,046 - 73 
Tasmania, 15,837 15,483 354 _- 
Total, 1,845,952 1,962,289 6,741 123,078 

Net decrease, 116,387 baies. 

s a 


The Visible Supply of Grain—This term ap- 
plies to the total stocks of grain in the U § 
and Canada resting in public warehouses at 
leuding cities east of the Rocky mountains, 
together with the amount afloat on the Miss- 
issippi river, the great lakes and the Erie ca- 
nal. It of course represents only a small pro- 
portion of the grand total available, this al- 
ways including large and unknown quanti- 
ties on farms, stocks held by millers and the 
amount stored in private warehouses every- 
where. The ‘‘visible supply’’ changes, made 
known once a week, at times exert a consid- 
erable influence on the speculative markets 
of the country. Should there be a sharp de- 
crease in public stocks ina given week the 
trade takes this as an index of rapidly failing 
available reserves, and an advance in price is 
in order. In case of a surprising increase for 
a week the bears endeavor to use the fact as 
ahammeron values. The following table 
affords comparison of these public stocks cov- 
ering a series of years at a time they ordina- 
rily show large totals: 

VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN OCT 1. 
(Stated in round millions of bushels. ] 


1296 1895 189 1893 1892 
Wheat, 50 455@66c 42 *57@64e 74 *50@57c 63 *60@66e 48 *69@74e 
Corn. 15 2@22 5 Ww2 4 48055 9 37@40 ll 40@44 
Oats, 9 15@16 3 17@19 9 27@29 4 26@28 7 28@s2 


* October prices per bu at Chicago, fractions omitted. 
+ September range. 





Principles of Profitable Farming.—This book 
is divided into three parts. Part I describes 
some of the important results first obtained 
by Prof Wagner, director of the experiment 
station at Darmstadt, Germany, through 
green-manuring by means of potash-phosphate 
fertilization. Part II gives an account of the 
experimental farm at Southern Pines, N C, 
which is under the auspices of the state hor- 
ticultural society, acting in co-operation 
with the state experiment station. The ob- 
ject of the experiments conducted at this farm 
is to ascertain the relative proportions of the 
three principal fertilizing ingredients needed 
by various fruit and vegetable crops—potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen. Part III is a 
summary of many important results obtained 
by the use of potash in experiments conduct- 
ed at experiment stations in the United 
States. All the facts are stated in clear and 
concise language,and the principles of profit- 
able farming are set forth in a practical way. 
The book, which is full of illustrations and 
neatly printed and bound, is free of charge, a 
card addressed to the German Kali Works, 
93 Nassau street, New York, N Y, being all 
that is necessary to secure a copy, provided 
you mention having seen their ad in this 
journal. 





As To Wind Engines.—J.S. Carr asks for 
data about the power exerted by winds at 
different yelocities, how much of this power 
can be obtained by windmills, cost of the va- 
rious sizes of mills, etc. We cannot do hetter 
than refer him to our advertisers of these 
goods, whose catalogs give just the data de- 
sired. A good windmill harnesses the free 
power of the airin such shape that you can 
use it for pumping water, sawing wood, 
grinding grain or doing any other work that 
requires machinery. A windmill makes it 


possible to have a regular supply or run- 
ning water at both house and barn, and with 
a water back inthe kitchen range, to have 


hot water as well as cold—all at a price with- 
in the reach of any thrifty farmer. Some ex- 
ceedingly clever suggestions on this whole 
subject are given in the book published by the 
U S Wind Engine Pump Co of Batavia, IIl, 
which we Lave arranged with them to send 
free to all who write them for it, stating that 
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you saw their ad in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist. The book or pamphlet referred to will in- 
terest those who have windmills as well as 
those who haven’t, and all should take ad- 
vantage of this chance to get it free of cost. 

The Enormous Trade in Foreign Hides is seen 
in 7mosimpcrts of 78,318,000 lbs, valued at 
$11,730,000. Imports first 7 mos of ’95 were 
175,000,000 lbs, valued at 20,620,000. Hides 
have long come in duty free. Were there a 
stiff tariff, prices on American skins would be 
much higher, but so would boots, shoes and 
harness. During 7 mos this year, exports of 
hides and skins were 26,000,000 lbs, worth 
2,285,000, almost double the business of a 
year ago. During 7 mos of ’9% we paid 
2,558,000 for foreign leather and exported the 
home product to the amount of 9,800,000, the U 
K being our best customer. 





Afraid of Our Horses—A sentiment prevails 
in England favorable to taxing foreign horses 
and branding them on the hoof, in order to 
lessen the competition to British farmers on 
the part of American and Canadian stock. 
During 7 mos ending July 31, U S_ exports 
were 16,145 head compared with 10,786 corre- 
sponding period a year ago. It is unlikely that 
any such British legislation will become a 
fact. 





Hardon the Bucket Shops—The postoffice de- 
partment in Washington has issued an order 
prohibiting the use of the mails to bucket- 
shop operators of Chicago. This will shut out 
about 30 firms and persons who have been 
indicted by the grand jury for gambling in 
grain and cotton. 


Nerve 
s<\v$trength 


Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla because this great medicine makes 
rich, pure and nourishing blood. Nerves de- 
pend upon the blood for support. With poor, 
thin blood they are weak, and the person is 
nervous. Cures of nervousness by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla are because rich and pure blood is giv- 
en by this medicine. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
all others fail, because it does what 
other medicine cannot do. The cures by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla are accomplished in na- 
ture’s own way. Remember 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1° 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


9 s are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


Rocuester RADIATOR COMPANY, 
9 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 
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Prices of Farm Staples for 30° Years. 


In December of each year since 1866 the 
United States department of agriculture has 
published the average farm price of staple 
crops by states—that is, the average price at 
which such stuff was selling on the farms, not 
in the markets. The average of these prices 
by states gives the average farm price for the 
whole United States. These prices, with area 
and total yield of principal crops from 1866 to 
1895 inclusive, have been compiled and are 
published in circular No 1 of the statistical 
division of the department of agriculture at 
Washington. From it we have carefully com- 
piled the following statements: 

AVERAGE PRICES* COMPARED BY PERIODS. 

Year Corn Wheat Oats Pota- To- Cot- Hay 
toes bacco ton per 

bu bu bu Ib lb tons 

1866-69  52c $1.18 58e  9.2c 9 23.3e $9.93 
1870-73 42 1.04 58 6. 16.1 12.50 
1874-80 35 95 51 6.5 11.3 8.99 
1881-85 45 8 5 86 11.0 9.33 
1886-90 39 7 52 8.6 010.4 (9.06 
1891-95 38 -60 g 45 7.4 7.8 8.52 

AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION BY PERIODS. 
{In millions of bushels, pounds, bales and tons.] 
Year Corn Wheat Oats Pota- To- Cot- Hay 

toes bacco ton 

bu bu lb bales ton 
1866-69 212 ¢ ill 324 2.3 23 
1870-73 250 } 114 307 3.6 24 
1874-80 404 154 403 4.9 34 
1881-85 436 171 504 6.1 43 
1886-90 444 168 495 6.9 43 
1891-95 490 217 461 8.3 56 

On some crops, as el prices were received 
in the five years ended with 1885 as during 
the four years after the war, both stated ona 
gold basis. During the good times of the 
early eighties, oats averaged higher than from 
1870 to °73 inclusive, tobacco was fully as 
high, potatoes about as high, while corn sold 
for 3c above the prices of ’70-3. Wheat averag- 
ed 16c less, cotton 5c less and hay $3 per ton 
less, but their decline is partly due to the fact 
that during the period from 1873 to 1885 the 
hay and cotton production nearly doubled and 
wheat jumped from 250 to an annual yield of 
436 million bushels. This increase was of it- 
self enough to seriously influence prices. 

Now if demonetization of silveris what 
knocked down prices, they should have been 
lower in the early eighties thanin the previ- 
ous period, instead of being Aigher. Most 
crops, except wheat, maintained a fairly high 
average value in the face of immense increase 
in production until early in the nineties. And 
the average for the past five years compares 
closely with mean ¢values for the period 
1886-90. Wheat isthe greatest exception, cot- 
ton being the only other that shows much of 
a decline. But the increase in wheat crops 
abroad (especially in Russia and Argentina) 
is notorious, while the supply of cotton has 
increased faster than prices have declined. 

Prices for the crops of 1895 were in many 
respects the lowest on record, but the supply 
was much larger than usual. Domestic de- 
mand was reduced because of ‘‘hard times,’’ 
and foreign markets were well supplied from 
other sources. It is surprising, in the face of 
production increasing more rapidly than pop- 
ulation and the foreign market for our surplus 
contracting by reason of supplies from other 
sections, that produce values should for the 
past five years come so close to the average 
farm prices of more than 20 years ago. 


Answers About Silver, Etc.—Andrew Har- 
per: Pauperism does not seem to bear any di- 
rect relation to the standard of value, so far 
as one may judge from closely scanning offi- 
cial statistics of various nations. No country 
in the world has made such ag strides in 
assessed values or wealth as the U S since the 
war.——W. G. Fircher: We mtd reply to 
questions on these subjects * letter, nor de- 
vote our space to printing in full all the politi- 
cal platforms, which were summarized in Our 
Story of the News at the time they were 
adopted. For these and a full line of litera- 


*Since 1879, currency prices have been the same 
as gold prices, because there wasno premium on 
gold. From 1866 to 1878 inclusive there was a pre- 
miumon gold. To fairly compare farm prices 
for these two periods, values from 1866 to 1878 are 
expressed in gold as they have been since those 
two dates. The premium on gold in 1866 averaged 
$140.90—that is, it took $140.90 in paper money 
to buy $100 in gold; in 1867, 138.2; in 1868, 139.7; 
in 1869, 133; in 1870, 114.9; in 1871, 111.7; in 
1872, 112.4; in 1873, 113.8; im 1874, 111.2; im 1875, 114.9; 
in 1876, 111.5; in 1877, 104.8; in 1878, 100.8. Thus corn 
at 68.2c per bu currency in 1866 was worth 48c in 
gold, at 31.8e currency in ’78 its gold value was 3lc 
and since then gold, silver and paper money having 
béen at a parity, values have been alike. To facili- 
tate comparison of production with population, 
it should be added that the population of the 
United States in 1860 was 31,500,000; in 1870, 38.600,000; 
in 1880, 50,200,000; in 1890, 62,600,000; in 1895, 70,000,000 
estimated. 


ISSUES OF THE DAY 


ture, to be had by mail free of all cost, apply 
to headquarters of the various parties at your 
state capital.——W. G. Gibson: The answers 
headed A Campaign of Education in our Aug 

29 issue, reply to most of your questions. You 
and all interested can get free by mail from 
Treasury Bag yer Washington, D C, its 
circular No 123, which gives full official data 
about all U S currency laws, money, coinage 
of this and other nations, ete.——J. O. Doher- 
ty: This country has always had a considera- 
ble surplus of farm products for export, and 
it will probably so continue for many years. 
The area of arable land is tixed, population 
is increasing, and therefore it appears that 
demand for produce must in time overtake 
supply and restore farm values; this world- 
wide law of supply and demand governs val- 
ues far more than the metal in which their 
values are measured. In_ silver standard 
Japan, gold standard England and in the 
United States agriculture seems to be equally 
depressed. 


The American System of Finance. 


What is it? we are asked. It is the bime- 
talic system—the use of silver, gold and pa- 
per under such conditions that each form of 
money circulates at par with the other. At 
times in our history this has been departed 
from, silver dollars commanded a premium 
for a while and gold was used almost exclu- 
sively, againit was just the reverse, while 
war conditions greatly depreciated greenbacks 
for a time. 

But the object has always been to make 
every dollar as good as every other dollar, and 
representatives in congress of all parties 
vied with each other (in the coinage act of 
1890) in declaring the solemn purpose of the 
United States to preserve the parity of all its 
forms of money. That was a detinition of 
America’s financial system. 

Under this system, 431 million standard sil- 
ver dollars have been coined at 16 to 1 since 
1873, against only 8 million from the time this 
nation was created until 1873. Moreover, the 
treasury held on June 30, 1896, silver bullion 
purchased under the act of 1890 for which 
treasury notes to the amount of 119 millions 
were outstanding. This is a total of 550 
million dollarsin silver issued during the 
past 23 years—about 70 times more than the 
total silver coinage in the preceding 80 years. 
And every dollar of this vast sum has been 
kept as good as gold or greenbacks. Mean- 
while the issue of subsidiary silver—halves, 
quarters and dimes—has averaged over $3,- 
500,000 annually compared to less than $3,- 
000,000 in the twenty years preceding ’73. 

That’s the American system to date. 

England adopted the single gold standard 
80 years ago, hence thatis often called the 
English system. Mexico and South America, 
and most of the yellow races, have long had 
the single silver standard; or their unlimited 
free coinage of silver has driven out their 
gold and made silver at its fluctuating market 
price the standard of value. 


Opponents of free coinage by the 
States alone fear that that policy would oyey. 
throw the present American system. They 
fear that so much silver would be coined that, 
government being absolved from all respon. 
sibility to keep it on a parity with other forms 
of money, it would become cheaper, would 
drive out other money, and thus circulate 
only on its bullion value. They point to the 
fact that this has been the inevitable result 
wherever free coinage has been tried by one, 
two or more of the weaker nations alone. Yet 
they frankly admit that a union of the great 
commercial nations could re-establish free 
coinage at a ratio that would preserve equal- 
ity of values between the two moneys, be- 
cause such international bimetalism accom- 
plished just this for years prior to 1873. 

Advocates of unlimited coinage by the 
Wnited States alope are positive this govern. 
ment could keep all present and future issues 
of silver money at par with our other moneys, 
But there is no actual experience to justify 
this belief. Their ‘‘ positive conviction”’ is its 
only basis. As they frankly say, ‘‘the only 
way to tell is to try it.’’ 

Is it best to experiment with such a substi- 
tute for the American system, under which 
in 23 years we have successfully added 70 
times as much silver to our circulation as in 
the eighty previous years? We want neither 
silver monometalism nor gold monometalism. 
Until we can get an international agreement 
for free and unlimited coinage and such world. ° 
wide use of it as will insure the silver dollar 
being as good as every other dollar, hadn’t 
we better hold fast to the present system 
rather than turn it over tc “go it alone’’ on 
the free coinage proposition? 

— 

Retail Prices are not as much affected by 
the decline in values as one would think, 
The co-operative stores of the employees of 
Krupp’s great gun works, Essen, Germany, 
have always bought their supplies in° large 
quantities for cash and retailed for cash at an 
advance just enough to cover the most eco- 
nomical management. Yet the following ta- 
ble shows that 27 articles which retailed at a 
total of $2.96 on the average in 1873, cost an 
average of $2.83 in 1893. The reduction per 
unit was from 12c to llc in the 20 years. The 
explanation seems to be that wages so ad- 
vanced meanwhile as to more than offset re- 
duced transportation and production charges. 
Our table is condensed from Department of 
Labor Bulletin 5, fractions omitted: 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES FOR THE YEARS NOTED. 

Articles kK 3 Wheat flour, 04 
*Potatoes, bu, i K Buckwheat, 04 


Rye bread, 
seef, Is st qual ity, 


United 


Veal, is quality, 

Cheese, Holland, 
Coffee, Java, 
Salt, 

Prunes, Turkish, 
Sugar, refined, 
tPetroleum, qt, 


Matton, ist qui ality, 
2d 


Pork, 

— Sausage, 
Smoked bacon, 
American lard, ol Total 
Butter, Ist quality, .25 Average 

* Per bushel, ¢ per qt, all others per Ib. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE ‘ 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ) 

Cc incinns*! i, 
ECKSTEIN 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 


New Tat 


UNION 

SOUTHERN ) 
Chicago. 

sHipmMan / 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Maas. 
Buffalo. 





MORLEY of colors free ; 


Pure Linseed Oil. 
ing something else said to be “just as good.” 
Any desired shade or color may be easily 
produced by using NationaL Leap Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
also cards showing pictures of twelve 
designs painted in various styles 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


O MISREPRESENTATION | on the 
part of our agents tolerated or of 
dealers or painters necessary. 

know just what you are getting when you 
have painting done with 


| Pure White Lead 


You 


(see list of brands, which are genuine) and 


Don’t be misled by try- 


houses of different 
or combinations of shades forwarded 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 








It cuts both ways, does not wx 


and the horns are offclose. Write for 


ircular. 
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BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Why Should the Farmer Be Contented ?—Be- 
cause he has all that is conducive to he salth, 
viz: Untainted air. unsmoked sunshine and 
unlimited space. Never does he know until 
he goes to the county fair or a circus, the 
sharpness of ane lbow or the foulness of a 
preath other — his own. He rises in the 
morning full of hope and courage, he eats 
with relish his plain dinner, he enjoys the 
social eventide. Why shouldn’t the farmer 
and his family be the most contented workers 
in all this broad land? Because there is too 
much of old Adam in them to know when 
they are well off. Because, like the greedy 
boy, while his mouth is too full for utterance 
he eyes with envy the one slice in his little 
prother’s hand, forgetting the taste of his 
own.—|[E. 8. Rodgers, Saratoga Co, N Y. 


Experiments with Corn, Potatoes, etc.—N. 
D. J.: You will tind these described in sun- 
dry bulletins from various experiment sta- 
tions. which you can obtain free upon appli- 
cation to the station at Orono, Me, Durham, 
N H, Burlington, Vt, Amherst, Mass, Storrs, 
Ct, Ithaca and Geneva, N Y, State College, 
Pa, New Brunswick, N J, Wooster, -O. 
There is also a digest of the various results at 
allthe experiment stations in the country 
published ¢ at the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D C, called the Experiment Sta- 
tion Record, whic h you can obtain for 5c per 
copy. Send cash, not stamps, for same _ to 
Superintendent of Public Documents, Wash- 
ingto n, DC. 


Property Awaiting Claimants in N Y city 
we think is quite as inythical as the humbug 
fortunes in England, about which so much 
has been hgard. We would caution people 
against sending money to any attorneys acting 
as agents for such claims unless there are 
excellent reasons for believing that the claim 
is valid and can be collected. More money 
is lost than won in such speculations. If 
your claim is good for anything the lawyers 
will get the bulk of the funds by the time it 
is decided. A few years ago, a so-called Brit- 
ish-American claim agency pulled many thou- 
sands of dollars out of the pockets gf our 
farmers and others. The whole thing wasa 
downright swindle. 


Look on the Bright Side and see what the 
farmer has to make him the happiest and 
most contented of all his fellowmen. He is 
his own master. No one sets his daily tasks 
or fixes the price of his labor. His calling is 
healtliful, his daily breadis sure. His children 
are healthy, strong and sturdy. His labor is 
at home with his own family. His hours of 
rest and meals are regular and seasonable. 
More farmers arrive at a living competence 
than in any other calling. The farmer and 
his family can have the best products of the 
land. From his ranks are recruited the brain 
and brawn to supply the business men and 
statesmen.—[W. D. Barnes. 


There Would Be Less Discontent among 
farmers, as a rule, if they lived within their 
means, as might be said of all other occupa- 
tions. It is not those that make the most 
money that get along the best, but those who 
know how to save it. The American farmer 
ought to be the happiest man on earth, he is 
80 independent, and has so many comforts. 
He knows nothing of the privations and trou- 
bles of farn.ers in foreign countries. However, 
a great deal depends on the disposition. 
Some are never satisfied.—[Mrs A. Hamilton. 


Twelve Per Cent Increase represents our ex- 
port business in beef cattle for 12 mos ended 
aah 30, compared with the previous year. 
The figures were respectively 372,461 head and 
331,722. Expressed differently, foreign coun- 
tries, chie fly the U K. paid exporters of 
American cattle $34,560,000 during the year. 
Exports continue to run ahead of last year, 
being 32,300 cattle in July and 25,000 in Au- 
gust. 


American Manufacturers of Agricultural 
Implements ship annually $5,000,000 worth 
to foreign countries, chiefly mowers and 
Teapers, although plows, cultivators and 
other machinery form an important part. Out 
of exports for 12 mos ended June 30 of 
$5,770,000, Africa bought to the extent of 476,- 
000, Australia 286,000 Germany 582,000, Ar- 
gentina 854,000 and Mexico 120,000, others 
Scattered. 


Japan Cotton Spindles—-In the two districts 
of Hioga and Osaka were 525,000 cotton spin- 
dles at the beginning of this year. The num- 

tof male operatives was 9292 and female 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


29,134. The whe gt daily wages were respec- 
tively 10c and 5 This is on the basis of the 
worth of a siive er - yen, the Japanese unit of 
value, which is close to 52c. Gold is the 
nominal standard in Japan with a fixed value 
of the gold yen at 99.7c, ‘but silver is practi- 
cally the standard. During ’95, 55 mills operat- 
ing in these two districts consumed 183,230,000 
lbs cotton, of which 18,500,000 lbs were Ameri- 
= and the balance chiefly Chinese and In- 
dian. 





Improvement the Order—Our fruit growers 
are teaching themselves better methods of 
raising, handling and selling fruits, therefore 
are improving rather than going backward. 
Insect damage this year about an average. 
Home market for home-grown fruits better 
than formerly.—[S. C. Scott, Columbiana Co, 
Ohio. 

Railways in Russia had a total length last 
June of 26,520 miles and in addition there 
were under construction 6630 miles. These 
railroads are pushing into undeveloped agri- 
cultural districts, and include the transcon- 
tinental line across Siberia to the Pacific 
coast. . 





Sunflower Seed—This is handled in car lots 
and less by leading seed houses but present 
prices are exceedingly low; in fact, in many 
instances below cost of production. The 
present market is $1@1 50 P 100 tbs. In 
former years it has sold as* high as 5@6. 
There is a limited demand for sunflower seed 
which is used quite extensively as bird food. 


Factories That Buy Corn for the manufacture 
of glucose, corn stareh, gluten meal, ete, are 
asked for. Among these are American Glu- 
cose Co at Buffalo, Atlas Distilling Co 
at Peoria, Ill, Pope Glucose Co at Geneva,IIl, 
Stein, Hirsh & Co at 2599 Archer Ave, Chica- 
go, and the Chicago Sugar refinery, corner of 
Taylor and Beach streets, Chicago. 


Flax Fiber worth $948,000 was imported into 
the U S first seven months of °96 and 1,427,000 
same period in ’95. This in the face of the 
enormous crop at home,which finds only a re- 
stricted use at the tow mills. 


I Have Been Benefited in many ways by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST — intellectually, 
morally and socially, as well as agriculturally 
and in a business way.—({H. B. Elliott, Bur- 
dett, N Y. 


- — 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Swollen Jaw.—J. W. S. has a heifer which 
has a swelling on her jaw from near the eye 
to the nose. The animal was injured on this 
part last winter. The lump is as hard as 
bone. The injury had caused an inflammation 
of the membrane covering the bone, hence an 
increased growth of bone. In a case of this 
kind, remedies would be of no use. As long 
as the animal remains in good health and 
condition, the flesh of such an animal is not 
affected by the lump. 

Vicious Horses.—W. H. L. wants to know if 
there is any work published that deals with 
the application of electricity in the manage- 
ment and training of vicious horses. We do 
not know of such a work. 


Rheumatic Inflammation of the Joints.— 
Reader has a horse which became stiff in all 
its joints, refused to eat, could not putits head 
to the ground, one of the legs became badly 
swollen and the horse lost flesh very rapidly. 
The horse has been sick four weeks. Rub 
all the affected joints with tincture of can- 
tharides every second day. Give iodide of 
potassium 1 dr three times a day in 4 pt wa- 
ter for three days, then give 20 drops of the 
fluid extract of colchicum in a little water 
three times a day for three days, then give 
the potassium again for 5 or 4 days, then the 
colchicum, and so on for two weeks. If this 
does not relieve the animal, give 4 oz doses 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic twice a day in 
the drinking water for a few weeks. 
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e GRINDING MILL 
Zu For CORN and Coss, 
x ° FEED, and TABLE 
8 MEAL. Improved for '%-'97 
St Send forall mills advertised. 
5m ep the best—return all others. 
ES >A.W. STRAUB & CO. 
Philada.. P . om 41 8. Jefferson St., Chicago, LiL 
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185 4-Established 42 Years-1896 
HALLADAY 
7 CEARED 


} WIND MILLS 
7 still maintain their position as the first 
) inthe procession. Most powerful, most 


durable, most efficient. Every mill 
guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 

1 U. 8. Solid Wheel Mills, Gem Steel Wind 
Mills. Also I. X. Lo Feed Cutte 
Iron Feed Grinders, Hand and Powe 
Corn Shellers, Wood Saws, Tank Heat- 
ers, Pumps of all kinds and Haying 
Tools. The Lending Water Supply 
House of the W orld. 


Send For Catalogue. 


<1 U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co, 


Water St., Batavia, Ill. 
115 





$8 Machine 
to weave your own fence of 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 
52 ark ee high, at 
r 25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 


=F 


F rod fence. Agents 
q Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CARTE 











- Box 29 Mt.Sterling,0O. 


SBSigien & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


Feed Opening ee 










Power Leverage 64 to 1 ayy STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ile 













3@ Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
HEEBNER’S HoRse-P 
With SPEED REGULATOR, 
2and3 Horses. , 





LITTLE GIANT threshing Machin 

Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Millet te ay mm Fully 
Warranted. Feed and EnsilageCutters, Feed Grinders.ico 
HEEBNEE & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.8,Ae 


CIDER PRESS! 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue » 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No.8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 


LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens are fed green Pee 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved ’'96 
























GREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 
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FOR SALE. 


Oxforddown Sheep. A choice lot, Ram, Lambs_ and 
Yearlings, over 50 prizes won by this flock. M. EM- 
PIE,Importer and Breeder ¥ Oxforddown Sheep, 
Minaville, Mentgomery, Co., N. 
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Pennsylvania Patrons’ Big Encampment. 


The 23d annual encampment of the central 
Pennsylvania Patrons at Grange Park, Cen- 
ter Co, ‘was a most decided success in 
every particular, except, perhaps, in point 
of attendance during the fore part of the 
week, which was accounted for by the inclem- 
ent weather. All told, however, it was the 
most successful gathering ever hela by this 
organization. The encampment at Grange 
Park enjoys the distinction of being the most 
strictly grange affair held in the state. 

The encampment opened Sept 12 with many 
campers on the ground. Saturday evening 
the young people of Center Hall gave in the 
large auditorium a rendition of the comedy- 
drama of New England life, entitled Hick’ry 
Farm. So well was the audience pleased 
with this variety that by request the play was 
again given on Monday evening. On Monday 
the 300 tents were filled and most of the ex- 
hibitors arrived. The entire day was devoted 
to getting things in readiness forthe opening 
on Tuesday morning. Tuesday morning at 
10 o’clock the encampment was formally open- 
ed with speeches by the county grange offi- 
cers, namely Hon Leonard Rhone, Master 
George Dale, Lecturer Col J. F. Weaver and 
Past Master Isaac Frain. Tuesday afternoon 
Dr Leonard Pearson, state veterinarian, spoke 
on Diseases and care of live stock, and Rev 
J. Zeigler, county chairman of the _ prohibi- 
tion party, made a brief address on What tem- 

erance is to the farmer. Inthe evening Dr 
Er. T. Rothrock, state forestry commissioner, 
spoke on The preservation of our woodlands. 

Wednesday forenoon, Prof John Hamilton, 
deputy secretary of agriculture, and Prof E. 
G. Harrison advocated the good roads ques- 
tion. In the afternoon the republicans had 
their inning and addresses on the tariff and 
money question were made by Hons C. Stuart 
Patterson of Philadelphia and Jerome Carty 
of New York. Wednesday evening Hon Jo- 
seph D. Weeks, president of the tariff and tax 
commission, spoke on that subject; State Lec- 
turer W. F. Hill told of the benefits of the 
grange and Ceres, Mrs Helen Johnson, spoke 
on woman’s work. The crowd present Wed- 
nesday was estimated at about 8000. 

Thursday was the largest day of the week’s 
gathering, the crowd numbering well on to 
15,000. There were a number of good speeches 
in the morning and the afternoon was given 
over to the democrats for a discussion of the 
free silver question as it affects the farmer. 
The speakers were Hon Mortimer Whitehead 
of New Jersey and Hon De Witt C. DeWitt of 
Towanda, Pa, democratic candidate for con- 

ressman-at-large. During the afternoon a 
1eavy thunder storm created considerable 
consternation in the large crowd, but did no 
damage aside from a good wetting. Iu the 
evening addresses were made by Mrs Helen 
Johnson and Secretary J. T. Ailman. 

The crowd on Friday was fair-sized anda 
number of good addresses were made by such 
clever entertainers as Senator Brown, Dr 
Warren, Maj Wells, Hon James G. McSpar- 
ren and William Beuninger. This was the 
last day, the encampment breaking early on 
Saturday morning. Aside from the attend- 
ance and addresses, the exhibition part was 
a gratifying success. Among the implement 
and mercantile exhibits, under control of 
George Dale, were the following: W. O. 
Rearick, Center Hall, farm implements and 
machinery in full operation; W. L. Goodhart 
Co, Millheim, implements; Boozer Bros, Cen- 
ter Hall, vehicles and harness; J. F. Mifflin, 
Bloomsburg; P. Mast, Philadelphia; Han- 
over Machine Co, Hanover; R. D. Foreman, 
Center Hall; 8. A. Allen & Co, Philadelphia; 
E. S. Sheffer, Willhamsport; McCalmont & 
Co, Bellefonte; W. A. Huber, Mechanicsburg; 
J. & G. W. Stover, Mill Hall; John Bitner, 
Center Hall; W. F. Thompson, State College, 
and the Demorest Mfg Co, Williamsport, all 
implements. Tbe mercantile displays were 
by Harper & Kreamer, Center Hall; Thorn- 
ton Barnes, Philadelphia; Wanamaker & 
Brown, Philadelphia; W. B. Krape, Spring 
Mills; Garritee & Son, Philadelphia; C. P. 
Long, Spring Mills; Wolf & Crawford, Cen- 
ter Hall, and M. Young, Jamestown, N Y. 

The live stock was under the charge of 
George W. Gingerich and included a large and 
fine display from the Woodlawn stock farm 
of Shook Bros, Spring Mills; a large herd of 
registered stock from the state college; fine 
hog exhibits by James A. Keller, Center 
Hall; G. W. Gingerich, Center Hall; George 
L. Lee, Madisonburg; George L. Goodhart, 
Center Hill; and Walter F. Griffin, Montan- 
don. S. W. Smith of the Edgewood farm had 
eight head of the finest Jersey heifers on the 
ground; George Dale of Lemont, three thor- 
oughbred colts; D. J. Meyer, Center Hall, 
some Jersey cattle, and Isaac Frain, Abde- 
ra, four thoroughbred stallions. In addition, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the state college experiment station had one 
of their usually fine exhibits of tropical 
plants, fruits, cereals, ete. Of course there 
was the usual midway to entertain the crowd, 
so that all in all the management have reason 
to feel satisfied with their 23d annual gather- 
ing. 


NEW YORK. 


Allegany, Catturagus Co, Sept 28—The 
weather is favorable for harvesting late crops. 
One frost the first of the month did but very 
little damage. Corn will stand at 100 per 
cent, although not grown very extensively in 
this section. Choice fall apples are selling 
at 50c per bbl and for poorer no sale af all. 
Apples are as plenty as potatues were a year 
ago. Potatoes are 75 percent this year. As 
cows are shrinking very fast, cheese goes 
up, selling at 9c. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Sept 28— 
Farmers are harvesting corn. The crop is not 
as good as last year. A large acreage of buck- 
wheat was sown during the summer. The 
yield will be about an average crop. A fair 
crop of early sowing has been threshed and 
sold at 80c per 100 lbs. Hay is selling at $10 to 
12 per ton. Large quantities of millet have 
been harvested. Butter selling at 15c, eggs at 
14c. The ensilage corn crop is large and 
farmers are refilling silos. A large acreage 
of rye has been 8own and recent rains and 
warm weather have caused the plant to grow 
vigorously. Corn harvesting machines have 
been introduced here- and meet’ with 
favor, the price being the only obstacle to the 
average farmer in these times of low prices. 

Campville, Tioga Co, Sept 28—The recent 
reduction in the price of milk by the New 
York dealers is regarded as not warranted by 
the condition of the market and that it could 
not have occurred if the farmers had secured 
a voice in the exchange. It is estimated from 
present outlook that potatoes will yield less 
than one-half of last year’s crop in this coun- 
ty. A large number of silos have been built 
this year and this week will finish the filling 
of them with cornin the best condition. A 
large area of rye and but little wheat is heing 
sown. Oats and corn are immense. Buck- 
wheat promises well. 

Durham, Greene Co, Sept 283—Farmers are 
cutting corn, digging potatoes and threshing 
buckwheat. Corn is fully an average crop. 
The stalks grew large and they, together with 
the large quantity of fodder corn grown and 
the enormous growth of oat straw, give the 
farmers an abundance of coarse fodder for the 
winter; and those who were _ provident 
enough to raise their own grain will be well 
provided for notwithstanding the short crop 
of hay. Potatoes are a light crop. Buck- 
wheat suffered during our dry August and 
the fill in consequence is light, although the 
yield of grain is about an average. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Sept 28—Farm- 
ers are very busy with fall work. Many have 
their corn all cut and all are picking apples. 
Agents as usual are in town trying to engage 
the crop of late varieties. Shippers of early 
apples have cleared, taking out barrels, 
freight, commission and other expenses, frum 
25c to $1 per_ barrel. Dutchess county 
fair has been well attended this week. More 
exhibits of stock, poultry and produce by our 
county farmers and fanciers would be appre- 
ciated. It does not help our fair to ery it 
down and give our patronage to other coun- 
ties. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Sept 28—The 
weather has been very favorable for gathering 
crops for a week past. Heavy frosts the 22d 
ona 23d. Farmers from this section attended 
Cuba fair last week, avery fine exhibit of 
fruits, vegetables and stocks. F. W. Godfrey 
took $40 in premiums on stock, a fine Holstein 
herd and a first prize stallion being especially 
noticed. Apple picking is in progress; the 
finest crop in years. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co, Sept 28—Field corn is 
about all in the shook. Those who have silos 
are preparing to fill them. A large acreage 
of buckwheat was grown in this county; crop 
= and nearly all cut. Those who have 
vegun to dig potatoes report them as not 
nearly as good a crop as last year; large 
tops, few tubers, scabby and grub eaten. 
There will be a large crop of apples. No 
frost as yet. Prices for all farm products are 
provokingly low. 

Poland, Chautauqua Co, Sept 28—Septem- 
ber has been a very favorable month for farm- 
ers. There has been no frost here that has 
done any damage and the fields are as green 
and fresh as in the spring. Many factories are 


making as many cheese as they did in Jy 

Cheese has advanced froin 6c, the lowal 
point, to 9c. Oats are yielding fairly well 
and are selling at 20c per bu. There ig 
the largest crop of apples ever known here 
with few buyers. A few have sold for T5¢e per 
bu for the fruit, the buyer furnishing the bar- 
rels. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Fall Meeting of the Pennsylvania state 
board of agriculture will be he’d at Ambler 
Montgomery county, Wednesday and Thurs. 
day, Oct 7 and 8 The program has just 
been completed and will include the follow. 
ing: On the afternoon of the first day Prog 
John Hamilton, deputy secretary of the state 
department of agriculture and director of 
farmers’ institutes, will show how good 
roads can be secured. Representative Dam. 
bly of Montgomery county and Assemblyman 
Downing of West Chester will read papers 
on the same subject, to beffollowed by a gen- 
eral discussion of the rcad question. In the 
evening Gen Roy Stone, of the departmen 
of agriculture, Washington, and Prof E. G, 
Harrison, civil engineer, of Asbury, NJ 
will talk on road construction. The program 
for Thursday morning is: Profitable farm. 
ing in eastern Pennsylvania by J. G. Atkin- 
son of Three Runs, Pa; The great deprecia- 
tion of farm lands in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Isaac Parry of Bradysville, Pa; The hope of 
American agriculture, J. L. Stone of Lacka- 
wannacounty. For Thursday afternoon: Prac. 
tical methods of tighting weeds, Representa- 
tive Underwood of Wayne; Comparative con. 
dition of farming at home and abroad, Drk, 
V. Mattison of Ambler; and Farm life and 
its advantages, by Mrs Cynthia Holcomb of 
Newton. Inthe evening Prof H. T. Roth- 
rock, commissioner of forestry in Pennsylva- 
nia, will give an illustrated lecture on Bean- 
tiful Pennsylvania. The state buard of agri- 
culture was intended to be abolished by the 
creation of the state department of agricul- 
ture, but none of its members fell into the 
trap of accepting money to be expended by 
the board. Had this been done the board 
would soon have become extinct by the ex- 
piration of the terms of members and the lack 
of authority to elect their successors. As it 
is, the state board isin a position to work 
independently of the state department of ag- 
riculture, and is doing a good work. 


CANADA. 


Ontario Farmers Make a Grand Display. 


The great Canadian fair held at Toronto, 
Sept 3-12, was more of a success than ever. 
The attendance on Labor day was about 80,- 
000, the greatest attraction being Li Uung 
Chang, who was under the impression that it 
was all gotten upin his honor. The weather 
was fine all through, receipts were satisfactory 
and 12,000 to 15,000 visitors thronged the 
grand stand every evening at an extra charge 
of 50c to witness Lockart’s remarkable per- 
forming elephants, various acrobatic and div- 
ing performances and trained ponies, conclud- 
ing with Pain’s’‘‘ Fall of the Bastile’’ and free 
pyrotechnical display. 

The show of cattle was as usual very com- 
ylete and full in all departments. Shorthorns 
held the lead, there being over 100 fine ani- 
mals represented by standard breeders of 
long reputation, while many of the fat cattle 
were high grades from this breed. Herefords 
were in smaller representation. Ayrshires 
were there in large numbers, many of them 
newly imported, and it is chiefly from thig 
breed that the noted Canadian cheese is made. 
About 75 Holsteins showed that this breed is 
also held in high esteem for the cheese dairy. 
Only one herd of 13 Devons indicated that the 
pretty breed is not so popular. The Jerseys 
were there in large force, Col Rolph of 
Markham representing the best specimens of 
the fine St Lambert family left in Canada, the 
best having been allowed to go over to the 
United States, while several new herds are 
coming to the front. Four herds of Polled 
Angus, 48 head, and the Galloways, 44 anl- 
mals, divided the honors almost equally 
among the horuless cattle. , 

The Hackney horses, for which Ontario _18 
famed, were there in large force, Hon M. H. 
Cochrane of Hillhurst showing a fine lot of 
142 animals, while I. D. Graham & Co of 
Toronto with very many animals had perhaps 
the largest number of ribbons; they showe 
the most perfect cob under 14 hands im 
America. The display in Clydes and other 
draft breeds was equally fine, roadsters an 
trotters coming in for their full share of atten- 
tion. The sheep were full in all breeds, 
showing that they -were not affected by the 
ever varying tariff of the States. Hogs, whit, 
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black and red, the fine Berkshires becoming 
eclipsed by the newer Tamworth Red swine, 
which are quite different from the Duroc 
Red and are represented as making more 
evenly divided lean and fat pork and much 
more profitable to raise. Poultry and pigeons 
were shown in all the varieties, their fine 
points known only to the connoisseur. 
Vhere was the usual magnificent display of 
fruits for which Ontario is noted, among 
which the new apples, Ontario, by Charles 
Arnold, Princess Louise and;La Rue, were very 
meritorious. One Bertigheimer apple shown 
weighed 260z. Grapes from the shores of 
Lake Erie in beautiful clusters, delicious 
peaches and plums excelling in flavor and 
beautiful appearance, beautiful flowers and 
plants—in fact, the grounds were a perfect 
tlower garden! There was very great attention 
given to the beautiful specimens of painting 
on china and other choice art work, elegant 
embroidery and needlework, hair jewelry and 
flowers. From the balconies of the main 
building the view out on Lake Ontario and the 
surrounding shores proved it to ve the §most 
enchanting situation fora fair ground per- 
haps in America, and itis uo wonder that 
thousands of Americans go over to it every 
fall. 


MARYLAND. 

State Items—Fortunutely for the farmers of 
Worcester Co g the army worms made their ap- 
pearance so late in the season that no serious 
damage resulted, although they attacked the 
corn fodder even after it was shocked in the 
fields.——One of the interesting features of 
Montgomery Coo fair this year was an exhi- 
bit of specimens*of the various kinds of wood 
found in the county. Grover W. Page of 
Cedar Grove, a school boy, had in his collec- 
tion 106 different species.——At the fair re- 
cently held in Talbot Co o the special pre- 
miums for butter and for bread were awarded 
to Mrs G. Hall and Miss J. Lachmar, both of 
Easton, the county seat. Mrs E. H. Lachmar 
of the same place received a first premium for 
the best collection of jams, preserves and 
jellies. ——'The Niagara grape still leads the 
Delaware and others in the Baltimore and 
Washington (D C) markets. The White 
Heath cling selects lead all other peaches in 
demand and price.——The farmers who are 
just beginning the breeding of the finer strains 
of fuwls are somewhat disposed to criticise 
the premium list that offers but little in- 
ducement to beginners in the business or 
amateurs. Knowing this, the directors of 
county and local fairs are considering the 
practicability of so modifying the premium 
list that it will more directly interest 
small farmers in making an exhibit of their 
fowls. It is asserted that the annual national 
exhibit now held in Washington, D C, is much 
the best for a comparison of the merits of dif- 
ferent breeds and the study of the points of 
excellence in each. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Farmers’ Institutes—Secretary Dye of the 
state board of agriculture writes to the farm- 
ers of N J through AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
‘‘T am now planning a series of farmers’ in- 
stitutes to cover the entire state; some coun- 
ties will have as many as two and three each. 
Will begin work about Nov 10 and_ go 
on into the winter until all are held, culmi- 
nating with the annual meeting of the state 
board in Trenton about the second week in 
January. Have already engaged F. E. Daw- 
ley, director. New York farmers’ institutes, 
John Gould of Ohio and ex-Secretary J. S. 
Woodward of New York. Other speakers 
throughout the state are being engaged and 
with the professors of our experiment station, 
we expect a strong and capable corps of work- 
ers and hope to accomplisn much good. While 
there are many subjects of local interest 
which will claim attention in the different 
neighborhoods, the dairy, breeding, feeding 
and care of dairy cattle, care and culture of 
orchard fruits and the production of small 
fruit, market gardening and genefal farm 
crops will claim our chief attention. 


DELAWARE. 


Middletown, Sept 27—This has not been al- 
together a good year for the farmers of Dela- 
ware. Drouths and other misfortunes have 
»vertaken them at every turn and in looking 
back upon the season the view is not pleasant 
by any means. The peach crop, which at one 
time bade fair to assume larger proportions 
that it has for years, proved altogether if not 
quite a failure, especially in the upper part 
of the state. Down in Kent and Sussex, where 
the yellows disease has thus far never fully 
succeeded in destroying the trees as it has in 
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New Castle county, the crop was more satis- 
factory, although the fruit seldom brought as 
much as it was worth. Atleast farmers did 
not get the price. The commission men as 
usual received all the profits if there were 
any, and by the way, the time is not far off 
when the farmers of this peninsula and the 
commission houses will do less business than 
they have been doing; that is, unless the 
commission men make up their minds to be 
content with something like a reasonable 
amount of the profits. Thefarmers have been 
a long time about it, but they are beginning 
to get their eyes open toa few things now. 
The corn crop all through the state is very 
poor, owing in a great measure to drouth, 
which lasted several weeks during the exceed- 
ing hot weather of July and August. Toma- 
toes, which the farmers are growing largely 
this season, have proved a paying crop, al- 
though a short one. The last ones picked 
have all been small and the crop: altogether 
has been much below what was hoped for. The 
packing of sweet corn,, which was very large- 
ly engaged in a few years ago throughout the 
state, has given way largely tothe canning of 
tomatoes, and factories for the latter purpose 
now exist from one end of the state to the 
other. 








The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Sept 29—The hop situation 
cannot be called encouraging. The local 
market shows no distinctively new feature 
and trade is quiet, brewers being very con- 
servative in placing orders. Export  busi- 
ness does not widen much, supplies being al- 
ready large on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In the interior there is little or no activity. 
Some contracts are made at low prices. Grow- 
ers, while ready to sell, are generally waiting 
for a turn of events. From the Pacific coast 
come reports indicating about the same con- 
dition. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Sept 23 Sept 25 Sept 28 
N Y state, crop '96, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
“K od “  “medto prime, 7@8¢ 7@844 7@844 
wa - “ 195, choice, 7 7 7 
= a “ —* med to prime, 544@6 544@6 534@6 
mes = ™ * com, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
ss ” _ 232@435 24g@43¢ 24@43¢ 
- * old olds, 144@24, 134@24, 134@24¢ 
Pacific, cro} ’%, to arrive, 7@10 7@10 7@10 
se * 95, choice, 634 644 644 
- - * medto prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
hd “ “* common, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
“ + 244@4 24@4 24@4 
German, ‘* '%, toarrive, 24@27 24@27 24@27 
“6 ts 996. 14@18 14@18 14@18 


EsPERANCE, Schoharie Co, N Y, Sept 23— 
Acreage is smallin this township, the yield 
about average. All are picked and in good 
condition... No offers have been made for new 
hops as yet. 

LIBERAL, Clackamas Co, Wash—Hop crop 
light, and only about 40 per cent of last year’s 
amount harvested this year. Mold showing 
strong. Somecontracts on a basis of 6c; most 
growers get 4c on consignment. 


cE - 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the supply is smaller than 
recently and the market without essential 
change. The average surplus price for plat- 
form milk is $1 12 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Sept 28 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE« West RR, 25.156 740 351 
N ¥ Central, 100 532 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,027 _ 
West Shore, 205 169 
N Y, Sus and West, 118 -- 
N Y & Putnam, =_ -_ 
New Haven «& H, 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 396 _ 
Long Island, — —_ 
N J Central, 35 -- 
Lehigh Valley, 22 — 
H R T Co, 235 _ 
Other sources, — a 
Total receipts, 142,933 2,919 1,052 
Daily average, 20,419 417 150 
Daily av last week, 20,903 533 160 
Av last year, ‘ 22,411 830 183 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R RK to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 

Sept 20 Sept 13 Sept 6 Aug 30 Aug 23 Aug 


Hammonds, 38 4l 37 38 38 194 
Millwood, 115 113 118 118 117 562 
Kitchawan, 77 75 76 78 79 405 
Croton Lake, 67 67 66 67 71 351 
Yorktown, 252 252 239 250 258 1272 
Amawalk, 92 102 07 108 107 545 
West Somers, 41 44 43 43 43 215 
Baldwin Place, 203 201 205 202 189 952 
Mahopac Falls, 322 309 341 339 347 1695 
emmonse Mines, 182 166 167 170 168 878 
Lake Mahopac, 56 47 35 37 38 190 
Crofts, 114 103 “4 89 80 420 
Carmel, 83 95 88 92 125 484 
Brewster, 14 13 9 

Total, 1056 1628 1625 1631 1660 8163 


Also 1134 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 9 cases 
from Baldwin Place. 
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At Philadelphia, the market is without 
special change. Following are the August 
figures, just made known by the railroads, 
and in addition are comparative, returns for 
the earlier months of the year and one and 
two years age: 

PHILADELPHIA MILK RECEIPTS WITH COMPARISONS. 
(In quarts, last three figures 000’s omitted. } 
B&O Pa Lehigh Reading Wagous Total 


Jan, 540 3,352 474 2,824 750 7,970 
Feb, 508 3.337 456 2,659 750 7510 
Mar, 570 3,448 481 2,823 750 - 8,142 
Apr, 570 3,402 555 2,999 750 8,277 
May, 729 3,890 669 3,323 750 9,361 
June, 700 3,528 679 3,117 750 8,776 
July, 648 3,263 906 3.045 750 9,192 
Aug, 605 3,146 §13 2,961 THO 8,275 
1895, 6,134 40,043 6,988 34,055 9,000 96,220 
1894, 6,549 39,490 = 7,056 35,945 9,500 98,539 


At Boston, current receipts are more than 
ample with a considerable surplus each day. 
The producers’ ass’n failed to carry their 
point and get last year’s. prices the ensuing 
winter, and have finally agreed to the con- 
tractors’ offer of 35¢ P 83-qt can. The latter 
claim that the surplus is so large and the 
price of butter so low they cannot pay mure. 


At Jamestown, an improvement of 1@1}c 
was made on the local market Monday of this 
week, 36,537 tbs selling at 15@15}c, against 14c 
a week ago. 

Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 28—Although cheese 
was dull here early in the afternoon, the mar- 
ket became more lively later in the day. and 
prices were about as strong as they were last 
week. Quotations were off in N Y jc, and 
ordinarily this would have caused a decline 
here. But it is too late in the season and the 
cheese offered is too desirable to allow prices 
to decline much just now. Of course export 
ers will try to get stock as cheaply as they 
can, but at present N Y does not rule the mar- 
ket. For a month past prices have been com- 
paratively stronger in the country than in the 
city; and it will not be long before exporters 
will begin to appreciate this. No one need 
be surprised to see cheese take a sudden 
jump on the other side of the water when the 
foreigners inake up their minds that they can- 
not get the stock cheaper. They know al- 
ready that the crop is uncommonly short, but 
they hope to secure it cheap because they 
think our farmers need the money and will 
be obliged to sell for what they can get. 

Transactions are as follows: Warge colored, 
575 bxs at 8c; 1878 at 8ic, 835 at 9c, 65 at 9ic; 
large white, 40 at 8c, 211 at 8c, 40 at 9c; 
small white, 519 at 9c, 170 at 9c; smali 
colored, 447 at 8ic, 360 at 9c. Total 5130 bxs 
against 5828 one year ago and 11,162 two 
years ago. 





We desire to se- 
Canvassers Wanted, cure a nuinber of 

experienced can- 
vassers at once. We intend that every farmez 
in the middle states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once,*accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five ceuts a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











ENUINE Unleached Hardwood Ashes, $3.50 per ton on car, 
Write for particulars. JOSEPH BROWN, Arthur, Ont., 
Canada. 





AISE BELGIAN HARES for market. More profit than cows, 
Circulars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forest Grove, Pa. 





SINGLE MAN wants work on a stock farm. First class milk” 
er. R. POOSTRA, 46 Love street, Paterson, N. J 
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WHEAT ADVANCES SIX CENTS. 


DecmwED CHANGE FOR THE BETTER IN THE 
Market—A NaturaL REAcTION FOLLOWS 
AND PART OF THE ADVANCE Is Lost—OTHER 
GRAIN MARKETS. 

An advance of 6c per bu in the price of 
wheat in the period of a single week is some- 
thing worthy of emphasis these days. That 
is what took place at Chicago last week, the 
market showing unusual strength and anima- 
tion. That speculative holders of wheat who 
had previously bought at lower prices were 
tempted to sell out and take profits is not a 
matter of surprise, nor is it any less a source 
of gratification that these heavy realizing 
sales, which brought reactions in the upward 
march, have after al] found the market so stub- 
born. December wheat sold up almost steadily 
each day until it reached 67gc per bu Saturday 
of last week, from that point reacting more 
than le and during the opening days of the 
present week showing continued activity, 
cash lots moving up and down in sympathy. 
Monday, Sept 28, the market reached 67gc, or 
better than anything touched last week. 
The following little table shows the course of 
prices daily for two weeks of steady advance, 
compared with October prices of cash w heat 
in previous years: 

DECEMBER WHEAT AT CHICAGO, TOP PRICES. 
———Dec  wheat--——-, Range cash wheat-, 

Sept 26 673 “ae Sept 19, bec Oct "95, 57@ 64e 

25 4 “94, 50@ 57 

“ ¢ 7, 6 93, 60@ 66 

2: 16, 6 92, 69@ 74 

15, 6 91, 92@ 99 

¢ 14, "90, 96@1 03 

Within 10 days cash lots of milling wheat, 
even though not of a character to pass on 
speculative contracts, fully shared in the im- 
yrovement, moving up 8@10c P bu. In near- 
ly all leading markets, not alone in Chicago but 
northwest and further east as well,cash wheat 
has sold up nearly to a December price. It is 
too much to expect that this genuine improve- 
ment will continue without reaction, yet the 
fact remains that farmers and country ship- 
pers have derived much benetit from the 
course of prices the past few days. No 4 red 
winter wheat by sample 53@62c, No 3 red 62@ 
65c. No 3 hard 61 @623c, No 3 spring 62@65hkc. 

Reasons for the advance are mainly those 
whieh have been touched upon frequently in 
these columns. The legitimate statistical 
position is regarded as encouraging, and while 
there are hints that the market has been manip- 
ulated, itis at the same time not improbable 
that a good many people have bought wheat, 
believing it a good investment. Whether they 
become discouraged at the first sign of reac- 
tion and sell out, remains to be seen. The 
volume of exports continue liberal, Brad- 
street’s reporting these for the week, includ- 
ing flour, at 3,800,000 bu. Since the beginning of 
the crop year July 1 41,000,000 bu have been 
exported, compared with only 26,700,000 bu 
for the corresponding three months in ’95, 39 
millions in ’94, 62 in ’93 and 46 in ‘92. Re- 
ceipts at primary points are liberal, yet have 
shown some falling off. The visible sup- 
ply statement made known Monday of this 
week was a surprise, showing a positive de- 
crease in public stocks of about 1,000,000 bu, 
and there was good buying on this. Foreign 
markets have ruled higher and there are rea- 
sons for believing that Europe will want our 
surplus wheat at fair prices, especially if 
there is a considerable shortage in the Rus- 
sian crop as now seems probable, according to 
late reports. 

Other Grain and Seeds. 


At Chicago, the corn market is influenced 
largely by the action of freight rates. A reported 
early advance from the west and southwest to 
Chicago served to stimulate shipments from 
the country to this city, while concessions on 
the part of the eastern roads meant an increas- 
ed movement toward the seaboard. As a re- 
sult, while fluctuations were frequent, the 
market showed really little change, values 
holding substantially steady to firm. With cx- 
cellent weather conditions, holders of old 
corn have exhibited more inclination to sell. 
Exports for tho week 1,000,000 bu more than a 
year ago, and during the calendar year to date 
are 81,000,000 bu, against 44,000,000 bu corre- 
sponding 9 mos of ’95. The marked strength in 
wheat has had a sympathetic influence on 
corn values, yet with so much in sight 1t was 
unreasonable to expect any material advance. 
December has held close to 22c P bu and the 
market is receiving considerable attention at 
the opening of the present week with May 
around 25c. No2in store 214@21 fc, No 2 yel- 
low 22.@22ke, No 4 by sample 20@2I1c, No 3 21@ 
214c. 

Oats without important new feature, there 
being a fair cash demand, and some anxiety 
on the part of shorts. Exporters fair buyers 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


and so with local trade, quality of receipts 
improving, arrivals liberal and public stocks 
piling up slowly. December sold slightly bet- 
ter than 17c up to the close of last week, but 
has since reacted a trifle, May 19}@19 3-8c, 
No 2 in store 16s@17c, No 3 by sample 14@18c, 
No 3 white 16@20c, No 2 white 21@214c 
THE SQUEEZE IN OCTOBER CLOVERSEED. 

The feature in grass seed is the sensational 
advance which has taken place in the specula- 
tive market for October clover. There is ap- 
parently plenty of cloverseed in sight, but 
owing. to weather-stain and crop damage 
generally, very little of the new crop up to the 
present time has been of a character good 
enough to pass on speculative contracts. 
Operators who weeks ago scld_ short for Octo- 
ber delivery on the presumption that with the 
approach of this month plenty of seed would 
be available, have found to their surprise that 
current arrivals fail to grade ‘‘contract.’’ 
There has been, therefore, a scramble to buy 
on the open market, in order to cover these 
outstanding trades. As a result, October 
delivery, which earlier in the season sold as 
low as $5 60 P ctl at Chicago, mounted with 
rapid strides until it touched 9 last week, and 
has since reacted to 8. Cash lots, if choice 
enough to be converted into contract grade, 
have shared to some extent in the advance, 
but the ordinary run of country seed was not 
particularly affected. Country lots are very 
irregular in quality and move at a wide range 
ry pric es, low grades changing hands at $3@ 

> P ctl,fair to good 4 50@6, choice to fancy 
‘ 50@7 25. The speculative inquiry which 
brought this sharp advance must not neces- 
sarily be taken as an index of a permanently 
higher level for all cloverseed, because with 
the speculative contracts settled the market 
will seek its naturai level. 

Rye gained 2c last week and is accorded 
moderate support this week. Strength in 
wheat had its effect here in spite of fair re- 
ceipts, especially with some inquiry on export 
account. No 2 in store 344@34jfe, No 3 33@3:. ste, 
Dee 36c, May 40c. 

Under only moderate offerings and a 
fairly good demand, barley has shown con- 
siderable strength with a further improve- 
ment of 1@2c. <All grades were wanted 
with shippers well represented, there being 
some inquiry on eastern orders for both 
malting and export account. Quality of cur- 
rent receipts only fair, with advices that the 
better part of the crop has not yet begun to 
move freely. Poor to common barley by sam- 
ple 22@25c P bu, fair to good 26@30c, clean 
and bright choice 33@35c, with fine to fancy up 
to 36@38ce. 

Timothy seed quiet with a good shipping 
demand for choice lots, plentiful deliveries 
on Sept contracts and generally ample offer- 
ings. Prices without important change, 
contract prime and October delivery about 
$2 50 P ctl, fair to fancy seed by sample 2 25 
@2 60, poor lots 2@2 15. Hungarian 45@60c P 
etl, ordinary millet 45@60c, German millet 47 
@62c, buckwheat 60@90c. 

At Toledo, wheat decidedly higher than a 
week earlier but nervous, not all of last 
week’s full advance holding. December 73}c, 
the market being about 3c higher than a year 
ago. Other cereals without important change. 
Uctober cloverseed has been excited and high- 
er, with shaping influences much as those not- 
ed at Chicago. October advanced from $4 50 
¥? bu to 5 25, reacted to 4 85, later hesitating 
around 5, with shorts nervous and the course 
of prices depending largely upon the amount 
of prime seed which comes in. 

At New York, grain of all kinds has shown 
strength led by wheat, this in turn being in- 
fluenced by conditions noted elsewhere. Corn 
quiet but fairly well supported with No 2in a 
wholesale way quotable at 28@284c. No 2 oats 
in store 2lc, buckwheat 4@38c P bu and 
new buckwheat flour $1 50@1 75 P 100 lbs. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


-Wheat-~ -—Corn-—~ -——Oat 
Cash or spot “1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1893 


Chicago, 664c 624c t Ble ilé6ye § 18ke 
New York 70% 8667 ; 38 21 24% 
Boston, ~ - 3 43 25 
Toledo, 71 694g 22 344 «#219 22 
St Louts, 66 6454 2034 27 16% 18 
Minneapolis, 63 57 - - _ 
San Francisco, *1.0614 *.973g *871g *1.174g *92% *.35 
London, 84 72 39 41% = - 

*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 

This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 48,715,000 49,655,000 
Corn, 13,218,000 13,621,000 
Oats, 8,951,000 8,460,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn 
October, 
December, 
May. 





COUNTRY -PRODUCE [ARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRIOKS AT OTHER OITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, dressed meat firm. 
Beef 5@6c P tb, veal 6@8c, hogs 4@5c, mutton 
5@6c, milch cows $30@35 eal w, calfskins 30 
@50c ea. Fresh eggs scarce at 20c P dz. Poul- 
try quiet and firm. Chickens 9@10c P tb 1 w, 
10@11c d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@l4e d w, 
ducks 10@1lc lw, 11@12c dw, geese 9@10c | 
w, 10@1lic d w. Loose hay 14@18 P ton, bal- 
ed 13@17, clover 12@15, oat straw 7@9, rye 
11@13, bran 11@12, cottonseed meal 15 50@ 
16 50, middlings 14 50@15 50. Potatoes firm at 
1 25 P bbl, white onions 50@60c # bu, red 40 
@50c, yellow 40@50c, turnips 25@30c, cabbage 
2 75@3 P 100, cranberries 7@8 P bbl, celery 
80@90c P dz, egg plant 40@50c. 


At Syracuse, rye straw $12 P ton, oat 8@ 
9, bran 11, middlings 12, loose hay 13@15, 
baled 15@18, midd lings 12, brian 11, corn 30c¢ 
© bu, oats 26@28c. Beef 54@7kc P tb, veal 
8c, mutton 5@7c, hides 4@44c, calf skins 75@ 
90c ea, chickens 10@1lc P tb 1 w, 14@16c d w, 
turkeys 10c l w, l6c d w, dueks 16@18c d w, 
fresh eggs 18c P dz, cold storage 15@17c. Po- 
tatoes 30@55c P bu, turnips 25¢c, rutabagas 40 
@50c, cucumbers 25c # 100, cabbage 2@2 50 P 
100, apples 1@1 25 ® bbl, marrow beans 1 25 
P bu, kidney 1 35. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Ononda- 
ga Co, eggs 12c P dz, potatoes 30c P bu, pork 
4@4hkc P th, beef 6@8c, veal 5c 1 w, lard 6c, 
chickens 8c, fowls 8c, shorts $12 P ton, mid- 
dlings 12, corn 30c P bn, oats 22c.—At Oswe- 
go, Oswego Co, eggs 12 potatoes 35c, corn 
33c, Oats 22c, hay 10@11, lard 6c, beef 6@8c, 
mutton 5@6c, hogs 4@44c.—At Schenectady, 
Schenectady Co, apples 75c@1 25 P bbl, pota- 
toes 1 25@1 50, tomatoes 25c P bu, cabbage 3 





Impure 
Milk 
Detected 


at a glance. White- 
man’s Standard In- 
dicating Milk Jars, 
Qa % STANDARD CREAM LINE py macy Blow antee that 


WHITEMAN'S PATENT \ Jeet etl them nore 

PEB 16 1890. milk. Downs fraudu- 

fent competition. Send for prices and plans that will 

increase your busine Plain jars and sundries. 
A. ¥. “WHITEMAN, 

144 Chambers 8t., New York City. 


This advertisement only appears this month. 


Apples for England. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


P.W. DUNCAN, xa’ 





NEW YORK, 
—REPRESENTING— 
JAMES 4». AM, SON & CO., Liverpool. 
% & Ss. H. SIMONS, Glasgow. 
DUTHOIT & CO., London. 
Largest Apple Auctioneers in the World. 





SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Glasgow. 

SIMONS, SHUTTLEW ORTH & CO., Liverpool. 
GARCIA, JACOBS & CO., London. 

MICHAEL SIMONS & CO., Leith, Scotland. 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON, Hamburg, Germany. 


LARGEST EUROPEAN 


Receivers and Handlers 
of American Apples, 


—REPRESENTED BY— 


GRABLE! S FORSTER,76 and 78 Park Place,New York. 
Ww E pe a G, 21 S. Market St., Boston. 
+P ortland and Montreal. 





The finest yellow peach in exis- 
tence. Ripens before the Alex- 
ander. Extra large, fine flavor. 
Donaldson’s Elmira As- 
parague Roots. Anew pro- 
ction of raremerit. Strawe 
berry, Plants, Japan Plums, 
Small Fruits, Tenn. Peach 
Seed,' Catalogue FREE. 


HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 





ELL IMPROV ED FARMS FOR SALE-—Situ- 
ated in Allen Co., Kansas. Address FARMS, 1404 
Pontiac Building, C hie: ago, Tl. 





EACH TREES.—Full assortment. Apply te 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 












@4 P 100, melons 75c@1 ® bbl, eggs 16c P 
dz, loose hay 85c ® 100 tbs, baled 70c,loose rye 
straw 70c, baled 60c, oats 30c ® bu, buck- 
wheat 50c, rye 43c, western corn 40c, state 
50c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$12 50 ® ton, No 1 12, clover mixed 10 50@11, 
rve straw 15,wheat 6@6 50, bran 950@10, mid- 
dlings 9@10. Fresh eggs 15c ® dz, chickens 
g@9ic P tb 1 w, fowls 9c, ducks 9@10c. White 
potatoes 28@30c P bu, sweets 75@90c P dbl, 
onions 1@1 25 P bbl, tomatoes 30@40c #P bu, 
turnips 20@25c, apples 75c@1 50 P bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
supplies liberal. Fowls 95@10c P tb 1 w, 10@ 
10sec d w, chickens 8@10c | w, 9@11e d w,fresh 
eggs 164¢ P dz, western 16v, ivehouse 144@ 
15sec. Potatoes 33@35e ® bu, yellow onions $1 
@1 15 ® bbl, Danvers 90c@1, vabbage 1 50@ 
2 P 100, apples 1 25@1 75 P bbl, Bartlett pears 
4 50@5, Concord grapes 74@8c #P small bskt, 
Delaware lle, Niagara 10@11c,Cape Cod cran¢ 
berries 5@5 50 P bbl. Ch timothy hay 13 50 
® ton, No 111 50@12, mixed 10 50@11, straight 
rye straw 14 50@15, tangled 9 75@10 50, oat 
straw 6 50@7, bran 8 50@10. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





7---Cattle-~ 7-~Hogs—. -Sheep—, 
1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, #100 Ibs, #510 $550 $350 $430 $325 $365 
New York, 5 00 5 60 420 5 00 3 50 3 80 
Buffalo, 475 5 55 3 60 455 3 60 400 
Kansas City, 475 5 30 320 415 3 00 3 40 


Pittsburg, 460 5950 3 80 440 3 65 3 85 

At Chicago, cattle have made a good recoy- 
ery from the sharp break which we were 
obliged to record a week ago. At the same 
time the market has not been altogether satis- 
factory, ruling irregular and subject to fre- 
quent changes. Receipts lakt week were about 
16,000 smaller than the week before, so quick- 
ly does the movement respond to any radical 
change in prices. Demand fairly good on the 
part of both dressed beef operators and ship- 
pers to the east and foreign markets, and this 
is a feature of the opening days of the present 
week. The average quality of native cattle is 
not good, and there is a continuation of the 


shortage 1n supply of matured beeves. While 
a few droves have come forward within the 
past week good enough to sell at prices 


around $5, and a good many at 4 65@4 90, ‘yet 
large numbers of farm fed steers are of such 
quality that they must go over the scales at 
the low range of 3 50@4. Demand for stock 
cattle good at a slightly higher range of 
prices, and western rangers have shared in 
the general recovery. Butcher stock in the 
usual favor. Revised price are as follows: 








Fey export steers, 84.85@5.10 1150 Ths, 23.40@3.80 
Prime,1500@1600 fbs,4.65@4.80 Stockers, 400 to 
Good to ech, LL 850 Ths. 2.60@3.10 
@1450 Ths, 4.10@4.60 Calves, 300 Tbs up, 2.75@3.50 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, veal, 4.00@6.00 
@1400 Ths, 3.40@4.00 Grass Texans, 2.25@2.90 
Ch cows and heif- Texas cows and 
ers 2.60@3.60 heifers, 1.50@3.00 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@2.75 Texas bulls, 1.25@2.40 
Poor to ch bulls, 1.75@3.10 Western range 
Canne 1.25@2.00 steers, 2.75@3.90 


‘TS, 
Feeders, 800 to 
Hog receipts continue to run away ahead of 
corresponding time one and two years ago, 
with the month’s total approximating 650,000, 


about 100,000 more than ever before arrived 
during Sept. The average weight for the 


month was close to 257 lbs, the heaviest for 
any month in nearly three years. These facts 
account in a great measure for the determina- 
tion on the part of packers and shippers to 
buy at low prices. Market past week nar- 
row but fairly active, with an undertone of 
considerable firmness, hog product being in 
good demand on both home and foreign ac- 
count. Current receipts include a good many 
rough hogs and the range of prices is a wide 
one. Stags, coarse sows and rough packing 
hogs sell at $225@275. Good to choice straight 
heavy droves 2 85@3 05. Heavy mixed 2 95 
@3 20, light mixed 3 10@3 35, assorted light 
3 40@3 50. 

Receipts of sheep last week, approximating 
99,000, were the largest in the history of the 
trade, the former record, 98,163, being for the 
week ended Oct 12, ’95. Plentiful supplies 
and low prices have brought a good demand, 
however, the active market witnessing an 
advance of 10@30c. Poor to fair sheep $1 75@ 
2 25, good to choice 2 50@3 25, western sheep 


235@3, feeders 2 40@2 75. Good to choice 
butcher lambs 3 50@4 75, common to fair in- 
cluding feeding lambs 2 75@3 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle trade healthy with a 
good outlet at steady to firm prices. The 80 


cars received Monday of this week were want- 
ed, changing hands on the basis of the follow- 
ing figures: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, 





#4 50@4 60 Com to good fat bulls, $2 00@ 
41e 3 4 











Good, 1200 00 Tbs. 0435 Com to good fat co 
Fa 900 to lbs rs, 800 to 11001 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs. 32 na cows, p hd. 
Rough. half-fat OKs 50 I ows & spring’rs 15 00@42 00 


é r’sh ¢ 
Com to gogd fat oxen, 200@3.75 Veal calves, 5 09@6 50 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


Hogs have shown a good recovery from 
the low prices late last week, the 18 double 
decks received Monday selling at 10@20c ad- 
vance. Quotations on the basis of $3 75@3 80 
for prime medium, with yorkers 3 50@3 70, 
and heavy droves 3 30@3 50. Sheep steady 
with 15 double decks on sale Monday of this 
week. Good to prime 3 40@3 65, fair mixed 
droves, 70@80 ths, 2 70@3, lambs 2 50@4 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady with the market 
generally active on the better grades, while 
common lots and ordinary steers are slow. 
This was the record Monday of this week, 
with receipts of 150 cars, or about the same 
supply as a week ago. Best steers on sale 
$4 75, although something fancy might bring 
more than that. Good and ripe beeves, 950@ 
1250 lbs, 4 15@4 50, common to fair steers 
3 25@3 85. Stockers and feeders 2 75@3 75, 
prime heavy cows and heifers 3 25@4 25, com- 
mon to choice bulls 2@3 50, milch cows and 
springers steady at 20@50 each, according to 
quality, veal calves 4 50@6 50. The 80 cars 
of hogs received Monday of this week sold at 
slightly easier prices, with best heavy 3 35, 
mixed droves 3 50, yorkers 3 60 and pigs 3 40. 
Sheep in about the recent favor, the 40 cars 
received Monday of this week selling at late 
last week’s prices. Good to choice 3 40@3 60, 
fancy export wethers small premium, fair to 
good butcher sheep 3@3 25. Good to best 
lambs easy at 4 50@4 85. 

At New York, cattle in fairly good demand 
and firm to a fraction higher, ordinary to 
prime steers quotable $3 75@5, oxen and stags 
3 60@4 20, cows and bulls 1 40@2 75. Milch 
cows steady at a nominal range of 20@45 ea, 
fancy at a premium. Veal calves quiet and 
plentiful with poor to prime salable at 4@7 50. 
Grassers 2 50@3. Hogs firm at 3 65@4 20 for 
rough heavy to choice light, with fancy pigs 
salable up to 4 25@4 40. Country dressed 4@ 
6 50. Sheep in fair demand and generally 
steady, with lambs in excessive supply and 
easier. Poor to prime sheep 2@3 50, lambs 
3 75@5 25. 

At Boston, milch cows unchanged at $23@ 
40 for poor to fair and 45@68 for extra to 
fancy, especially when accompanied by young 
calves. 

At London, American steers 10}@114c P lb, 
est dressed weight, and sheep 9$@10c, est 
dressed weight. Kefrigerator beef 84@9}c P lb. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless.otherwise-stated quotations in all instances are 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 
will seli from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consignees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold ina small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, a quiet market has not in- 
jured the steady tone and prices are held fair- 
ly firm. Ch marrow ’95’s $1 27}@1 30 P bu, 
common to good 1 05@1 25. ch medium and 
pea 110, white kidney 1 35, red 1 20@1 25, 
black turtle soup 1 45@1 50, yellow eye 1 20@ 
1 224, Cal limas 1 35@1 40, green peas 75 @s5c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, peaches offered moderately, 
pears firm, grapes in heavy supply. Md peaches 
50c@$1 ¥P% bskt, Mich 1 25@1 75 P bu, yzreen 
plums 40@60c P 10-ib bskt, blue 40@60c, 
Seckel pears 3 50@5 50 ® bbl, Bartlett 3@ 
450, Sheidon 2 25@275 ® bbl, Delaware 
grapes &@10c P small bskt, Concord 10@14c 
P large bskt, Niagaras 9@12c ® small bskt, 
dark Cape Cod _ cranberries 475, light to 
medium 3@3 75, N J 1 12@1 25 P cra. 

Eggs. 
prices 


« 
At New York, are higher and the 
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general tendency is toward firmness. Fe 
new-laid nearby 21@22c # dz, state fres 
gathered 184@19c, Pa country marks 18}@19c, 
western .37}c, fair to good $2 10@3 50 ¥ case, 
western refrigerator prime 15@154c P dz. 

At Boston, an ample supply offering and 
fair steady demand. Nearby and Cape fey 22 
@24c P dz, ch fresh eastern 18c, fair to good 
15@16c, Vt and N H ch fresh 18 ® dz, 
Mich fcy 17@17ke, western fair to good 15@ 
16c, P E Island 164@17c, refrigerator 14@15c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market dull and about 
steady. Western spring bran 45@47}c ® 100 
ibs, winter 524c, middlings 55@60c, sharps |65 
@70c, screenings 38@45c, oil meal $17@18 P 
ton, cottonseed 19@20, rye feed 474@50c. P 100 
ibs, brewers’ meal and grits 85c, coarse corn 
meal 56@60c. . 





Hay and Straw. 


At New York, choice hay is scarce and firm, 
other grades plentiful and easy. Prime tim- 
cthy 75c P 100 tbs, No1 70@724c, No 2 60@ 
65c, No 3 55@60c, shipping 50@55c, clover mix- 
ed 55@60c, clover 50@55c, salt hay 40@50c, 
long rye straw No 1 90@95c, No 2 T5@85c, 
short rye 55@65c, oat and wheat 35@40c. 

At Boston, receipts are more liberal and a 
weaker tendency is apparent. Rye strawjfirm. 
N ¥ and Can new ch to fey $15@16 ® ton, 
fair to good 14@15, ch clover and clover mix- 
ed 10@12, swale 8 50@9, good to prime rye 
straw 16@16 50, oat 8 50@9. 

Onions. 

At "New York, choice stock held steadily, 
common plentiful and weak. Eastern White 
$1 75@2 25 # bbl, red 1 50@1 75, yellow 1 25@ 
1 50, Orange Co white 1@2 ® bag, yellow 50c 
@1, red 75c@150, NJ and L I yellow 1@ 
125 ® bel, white 1 50@2 25, western yellow 
1@1 25, red 1 25@1 50. 

At Boston, plentiful, dull and low. Natives 
40c P bu, western Mass $1 25 ? bbl, western 
75c@1, N Y state 1 25. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, white potatoes in moderate 
supply and prices firm under fairly active de- 
mand. LIin bulk $1@1 25 ® bbl, N J 1@ 
1 25, state 1 12@1 25 P 180 tbs, Va Sweets, 
yellow 90c@1 25? bbl, Vineland 1 50@2, N J 
1 25@1 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are moderate but am- 
ple for the light demand. Dressed poultry: 
Turkeys good to ch 12@14c P tb, Phila spring 
chickens 15@16c, western 10@1lc, western 
fowls 10@10k4c, spring ducks 13@13?c, white 
squabs $1 75@2 » dz, mixed 150, dark and 
poor 125. Live poultry: Spring chickens 74@ 
8c P tb, fowls 10c, turkeys 9c, ducks 60@75c 
P pr, geese 1@1 50, pigeons, old 25c ¥P pr, 
young 20c. 

At Boston, chickens still plentiful and dull, 
fowls firmer, turkeys steady. Northern and 
eastern fresh killed chickens, ch large 16@ 


18c P lb, extra fowls 12@13c, spring ducks 
11@13c, western iced turkeys 13c, chickens 
llc, fowls llc, roosters 6@64c, pigeons $1@ 
1258 dz. Live fowls 84@9c o lb, ducks 


9@10c, chickens 84@9c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage steady, lima beans 
lower, tomatoes higher, other vegetables as 
quoted. Cal)bage $2@3 50 P 100, red 3@4, cel- 
ery 20@35c P dz, egg plant 30@60c ® bbl, cu- 
cumbers 1@2 50 ® 1000, lima beans 1 25@ 
175 ® bag, turnips, Russian 75@80c P bbl, to- 
matoes 25@60c P cra, marrow squash 60@75c 
~ bbl, Hubbard squash 75c@1, green corn 50 
@75e P 100, green peppers 40@75c P bbl, 
pumpkins 30@50c. 

New England Markets. 


At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 45¢ ® bu, white 
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This Is The Light That Never Failed 


DIETZ LANTERN 


that for seventeen years, through storm and darkness, lighted the 
way of B. W. Burnham, a retail milkman of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., on his nightly rounds without a single expense of repair 
during that time, except for new globes, being in constant use. 
Mr. Burnham brought it to the New York office, where it is now 
on exhibition and received a new one for his pains. 
of the superior material and make of the Dietz Lanterns. 


Ask your deater tor them 


and accept io other. Write 60 Laight Street, New Yorke 
forfree pocket catalogue. Established 1840. 
Til tihs abet ntennndsdcaddsssbaaanesdsshdasedaaehesssieneemeesiseeiediakasmeninie ssaseannnnenaas: 








It is a sample 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
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H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. 
YORK STATE DRAIN TILE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥- 
eS Manufacturer 

Glazed Sewer Pipe, 
Brick, 1 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Oven 


Established 1852. 


of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 


Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
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onions 75c, red and yellow 50c, tomatoes 60c, 
lima beans $1 50, turnips 40c, veal calves6c P 
th l w, 10@1le d w, rye straw 18 P ton, hay 
18@20, cmy print butter 22@25c P tb, dairy 
0@22c.—At Waterbury, Ct, cottonseed meal 
21 P ton, baled hay 16@18, rye straw 18, veal 
-alves 5@60 ® tb, sheep 3@4c, eggs 25c P dz, 
chickens 12@18c P tb 1 w, 18@20c d w, fowls 
10c 1 w, potatoes 50c P bu, white onions T5c, 
red 60c, turnips 40c, ful] cream cheese 10c.— 
At Providence, R I, nearby eggs 24@25c P dz, 
western 16@17c, fowls 12@1l5c P th, chickens 
16@18c, beef T@8c, cottonseed meal 22 P ton, 
linseed 18@ 20, prime hay 16@17, rye straw 16 
@16 50, potatoes 1 35@2 P bbl, onions 50@55¢ 
P bu, apples 1@1 50 ® bbl, cmy print butter 
21@22c Bip tb, dairy l5c, twin cheese 9@94c, 
singles 8}@9c.—At Springtield, Mass, nearby 
eggs 20@22c P dz, western 14@15c, chickens 
14c P tbh, fowls 11@12c, beef 6@8e, potatoes 40 
@50c P bu, turnips 50c, ch timothy hay 15@ 
15 50 P ton, stock hay 13@14, rye straw 17@ 
18, cottonseed meal 21, full cream cheese 9@ 
9kc P tb, cmy butter 22c, dairy 19¢c.—At_ Wor- 
cester, Mass, full cream cheese 9@10c P bb, 
omy print butter 20@22c, nearby eggs 22@25c 

9 dz, fowls 14@16c P tb, chickens 16@20c, 
veal 7@10c, potatoes 40@45c P bu, onions 50@ 
60c, turnips 40@50c, tomatoes 40@50c, apples 
1@1 50 P bbl. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


More strength is shown in the market for 
choice apples and fancy fruit sells at a pre- 
wium. Good colored, sound table varieties 
are wanted. Common and ordinary grades 
are in excessive supply and weak. Export 
trade continues good but prices received in 
England are irregular, owing to variation in 
quality. Latest cable quotations from -Liver- 
pool are as follows: Baldwins $1 68@2 64, 
Greenings 1 68@2 16, Kings 2 88@3 12, Me 
Gravensteins 2 88@3 36. 

At New York, in fair demand and firm for 
choice. Holland Pippins $1@1 25 P bbl, 
Fall ig mee 1@1 25, Alexander 1@1 25, 20-0z 
1@1 25, Gravenstein 1 25@1 75, King 1 25@ 
1 62, Calverts 75ce@l1, Detroit Red 1@1 25. 

At Boston, most kinds arriving freely and 
except choice selling at very easy prices. 
Gravenstein $1 50@2 P bbl, NY mixed T5c@ 
1 25, Porters and Pippins 75c@1, 20-oz 1@1 25, 
Pound Sweets 1@150, Me Harveys1 25@1 75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market slow 
and a trifle lower. Good to ch cmy 16@17c P 
lb, dairy 15@16c.—At Syracuse, quiet and 
firm. Good,to ch cmy 17@18c, dairy 16@17¢c.— 
At Schenectady, Schenectady Co, 14@17c.—at 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 14@16c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, l6éc. 

At New York, the market rallied a little 
last week and at the close was 4c higher for 
top grades with quotations at l6c. There was 
considerable confidence on the part of holders, 
but buyers were not inclined to take more 
than their wants demanded. Firsts have sym- 
pathized with extras and are quite firm, but 
under grades still remain dull. Wholesale 
eee for round lots ruling early, this week 
ollow: Elgin and other western creamery ex- 
tras l6c P lb, western firsts 14@15c, 
114,@13c, NY ecmy 15}$@1l6c, N Y dairy 
tubs fey 14@144¢, firsts 12@13c, western 
firsts 10@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, dull and lower. 
emy léc P lb, Ohio 15c, dairy. 10@12% 
Cleveland, active and fairly steady. 
ch cmy 12@15c, Elgin 15}@ 164c, dairy 8@12c. 

—At Toledo, firm under good demand. Good 
to ch cmy 18@19c, a dairy 12@16c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, demand slightly improved, market 
easy. Fey Elgin cmy 1l7c, Ohio ecmy -13 
@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia,a more active 
demand for fancy grades. Western extra cmy 
15hc P 1b, fair to prime 13@15c, common 11 
@i2c, Pa fey prints l6c, good to ch 14@1ic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand some- 
what improved, prices steady. Fey cmy 16@ 
17c P lb, ch 15@l6c, imt emy 11@13c, dairy 
prints 12@13c. 

At Boston, a fairly steady tone at 4c decline, 
but more liberal supplies on hand and goods 
have to be kept moving to sustain present 
prices. Scarcely any call for under grades. 
Quotations for round lots are as follows: Vt 
and N H fey cmy assorted sizes 164c, north- 
ern N Y 16}c, western fresh tubs assorted sizes 
15$c. northern firsts 15c, eastern 14@15c, west- 
ern firsts 14c, seconds 12@13c, extra Vt dairy 
13@14c, N Y firsts 12c, western imt cmy 11@ 
lljc. Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany,active at firm 
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Elgin 
1—At 
Good to 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


Full cream cheddars 7$@8e P hb, flats 
12@13e.—At Syracuse, full 
cream cheddars 9@9}c.—At Cuba, on the loval 
fem 350 bxs large: sold at 8c, 57 bxs at 

F118 bxs 45-Ib size at 9kc a line of 45-tb 
pe fats 1000 or more ‘at 82@8ic Much 
cheese held over, prices ha te lower.—At 
Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 27 lots 1900 bxs 
offered, 9% bid but no sales made. 

At New York, owing largely to absence of 
demand it was found necessary last week to 
reduce prices on large sizes. Small sizes have 
held up in price, but are quiet and inclined to 
weakness. Supplies only moderate, yet suffi- 
cient for ali needs. Quotations follow: N Y 
full cream large fey colored 8i@9% P tb, fey 
white 8@93c, good to prime 8@8jc, common 
to fair 7@7fc, small fey colored 9@9}{c, fey 
white 9, good to choice 8}@8%c, common to 
fair 7@8c, light skims, small colored, ch 7}@ 
Tic, large 7c, part skims 5@6c, full skims 
1@2hce. 

Ohio—At Columbus, 
steady at higher prices. N Y full cream ched- 
dars 9c P th, flats 8hc, limburger lle, Swiss 
16c.—At Cleveland, prices firm, demand light. 
Full cream cheddars 9@10c, flats T}@8he, 
skims 4@6e, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Toledo, 
in good demand, prices firm. Full cream 
cheddars lv@l1le, flats 8@8se, imt Swiss 10@ 
lle.—At Cincinnati, market firm. Ohio flat 
7@8kce, family favorite 8@8}c, twins 10@10}c, 
Young America 10@10}c 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
mand, prices steady. N Y full cream fey 
small 9}@98c P tb, fairto good 8}{@9ec, part 
skims 6@7ic, full skims 2@3c, Nol Swiss 10 
@10ke. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
lower. N Y full cream 95@10c P lb, 
10}c, picnics 10} @10fec. 

At Boston, trade is dull and although re- 
ceipts are mode rate it is difficult to obtain 
top prices. N Y small extra 9@9kc P tb, large 
9c, firsts 7@8e, seconds 5@6c, Vt small 9@94e, 
large 9c, firsts 7@8c, seconds 5@6c,sage cheese 
9@94c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio tlats 8}@9c. 


prices. 
7@8e, imt Swiss 


market quiet and 


a fair de- 


market weak and 
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Our American Horticulturists--lI. 


PROF JOSEPH LANCASTER BUDD 


Was born in Westchester county, New York, 
in 1837. He was educated in the district schools, 
normal institute and New York state normal 
school. He was given the degree of M H by 
the Iowa agricultural college. In 1857 he 
had charge of the academy for boys at Rock- 
ford, Ill. In 1860he bought a farm in Benton 
county, Iowa, and started the Benton county 
nurseries and orchards. In 1872 he was elect- 
ed secretary of the state horticultural society, 
which position he held until 1895. He was 
elected to the chair of horticulture and forest- 
ry in Iowa agricultural college in 1877. This 
position he still holds. He has been horticul- 
tural editor of the Iowa State Register and Ru- 
ral Life for a number of years and is a cor- 
responding member of the American pomolog- 
ical society. He is an bonorary member 
of many societies both in this country and 
Europe. He visited Russia and central Asia 
in 1852 to study fruits with Charles Gibb of 
Canada. On the death of Charles Downing, 
this noted horticulturist’s valuable library 
and all his posthumous papers were left to 
Prof Budd. Prof Budd is considered the 
western authority on horticulture and it is 
doubtful whether any one man has done as 
much as he for fruit growers in the Mississ- 
ippi valley. 





The Size of the Wheat Crop. 


Some attention has been called to the fact 
that our preiiminary indication of a possible 
wheat erop of 480,000,000 bushels this year is 
considerably higher than the government es- 
timate. A little study of what the govern- 
ment indicated on Sept1 estimated in De- 
cember, and the crop that finally moved, 
since 1893, will possibly explain the present 
difference between the U S bureau early es- 
timate and our own. 
-—Government figures—, 
Sept indi- Dec esti- 
cation mate 
1893, 382,345,000 396,132,000 
1894, 413,612,000 7 ,000 
1895, . 403,026,000 
1896, 406,072,000 
Observe that the September indication from 
1893 to 1895 has averaged 40,000,000 bushels 
legs than the December estimate, and that the 
December estimate in turn has averaged 
60,000,000 bushels less than the crop actually 
turned out. The September government in- 
dication therefore has averaged during the 
past three years about 100,000,000 bushels be- 
low the actual crop. Our own information 
leads us to believe that the understatement 
in the government estimate this year is little 
if any smaller than usual. It is best for 
wheat growers and for all interested in wheat 
to know the truth from the start. Uncertain- 
ty and constant appearance of unlooked-for 
supplies do more to keep prices down than 
any other element in the crop situation. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST proposes to give 
the truth as it finds it, and the past three 
years have shown our reports to be the most 
reliable made. 


Actual crop shown 
by commercial 
movement 
475,000,000 
525,000,000 


467, 103, 000 500, 000 ,000 





SHERIFF WILKINS FREED. 


Years of Slavery, and How He Escaped. 


Talks About His Deliverer 
Gains Fifteen Pounds in 
Rescue. 


Daily in Gratitude— 
Weight since His 


Ursana, O [Special]—This town is greatly 
exercised over the remarkable rescue of Sher- 
iff R. P. Wilkins from one of the worst forms 
of slavery known to man. He has fully recov- 
ered from the results of his experience, and 
talks freely and gratefully of his deliverer. 
To-day he said: ‘‘I have been a perfect slave 
to tobacco for over 25 years; smoked 15 cigars 
aday: November 4 last, I bought my first 
box of No-To-Bac from Anderson & Cramer. 
I had little faith, but to my surprise, after 
using part of my third box, I was completely 
cured and did not have the least desire for 
tobacco. To-day I feel better, sleep better, 
think better, have gained 15 pounds, and not. 
a day passes that I do not recommend No-To- 
Bac to tobacco users who are destroying their 
lives and vitality.’’ Investigation reveals 
that there are 500 people in this town and 
surrounding country who have been cured by 
No-To-Bac. 

Anderson & Cramer were the first here 
to start the good work, as Mr Anderson term- 
ed it. ‘‘Yes, we introduced No-To-Bac into 
this town about three years ago. The de- 
mand at the start was very light, for folks 
had no faith, but we sold to a few, and to 
our great astonishment everyone reported a 
cure. Since then we have sold hundreds of 
boxes under a guarantee to cure or refund 
the money, and strange as it may seem, we 
have never had a call to refund money. 

‘*No-To-Bac relieves the nervous irritation, 
makes the use of tobacco entirely unneces- 
sary and builds up and fortifies the general 
physical condition. As a@ nerve invigorator 
and stimulant there is no preparation in 
America to equal it.’’ 

Get the famous booklet ‘‘Don’t Tobacco 
Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’’ written 
guarantee, free samples mailed for the 
ing. Address the Sterling Remedy Co, 
cago or New York 


WALLPAPER 


ask- 


Chi- 





Samples mailed free from the largest con- 

cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others, 
DEAL EF RS : to $334 a Roll—S Yards. 
can have large books by ex- 


DE EAI LERS DISCOU NTS. 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety 
982.984 Market St. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN otis srk: 
PHILADELPHIA, 


$9 WEEKLY Soin, 222.3: mpoosbles. 0 ae 





scheme a new one; particulars free. aAaress 
8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston,Mass. 
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COMMON SENSE 
FACTS! @ = 


Agriculturists 
Paes - and Home Owners. 


Kirst. Every business man, every farmer, and every working man (and they 
are all working men, whether working with hands or brains) wants and should have full 
value for his work. 

Second. Ihe gold standard is recognized as the basis of actual value in all 
of the civilized nations of the earth. 

’K’lhnird. In any and all markets of the world to-day it takes 30 pounds of 
silver to buy ome pound of gold. Now, 

Fourth. Wy, oh! why, should a few (less than 100) mine owners ask any 
reader of this paper, as a conscientious voter, to allow them an uulimited coinage and in- 
sist on the Government stamp being put upon it, af the ratio of 16 pounds to 1? 

What does this mean? it simply means an enormous 











‘ profit to them (the few) and a big loss to every producer. 


The American Voter 
wz « ww Must Think! 


and if he thinks, he will of vote for unlimited free silver. 

E\ifth. The present limited or restricted coinage is all right, and to-day $1 in 
silver will buy 100 cents’ worth; but with unlimited coinage a silver dollar will be worth 
only its weight in metal—or about 50 cents to the dollar! 


Do wou, reader, want to work at this-proportion or sell your prod- 
ucts, whether of your farm, your hands, or your brains, on this reduced basis? Not if 
you have common sense! ? 


Put On Your 
‘Thinking Cap! 


Aa Vote for MeKiniey and Hobart wvith a 
Gold Dollar Basis wvill be the thing! 
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Anvil Sparks. 





The Wect is the most American part of 
America. What Europe is to Asia, what Eng- 
land is to the rest‘of Europe, what America 
is to England, that the western states and 
territories are to the Atlantic states,—[Wil- 
ham P. Bryce of Scotland. 


A Party that cannot be split is a public 
menace. —{ Ex-President Harrison. 


Originality.—The only difference between 
the artist and the toiler is the amount of sim- 
self he puts into his work.—[Miss Lucy Silke. 


A Cheat.—The first dirty errand that a dirty 
dollar does is to cheat the working man. 
{Gen W. H. Harrison. 


Heroism.—As much heroism is shownin the 
pursuits of peace as in the treacheious cruel- 
ties of war. The ‘‘scab’’ laboreris a pecul- 
iar development of the nineteenth century 
hero. He stands for individual liberty, op- 
posed to public opinion, firm in the knowledge 
of his right to work where he will, when he 
will, although he foresees his liberty of con- 
science may cause him loss of means for the 
future maintenance of his family through in- 
dustrial black-lists; he possesses heroism in a 
marked degree.—({ President Eliot of Harvard. 


We Are Willin’ enuff to diloot the currency 
with which to pay for likker, but we want our 
likker full of strength.—[ Petroleum V. Nasby. 


Catch-Words.—It is a wise rule of life fora 
man of education and sense not to allow his 
judgment to be taken captive by stereotyped 
catch-words, mottoes and doctrines.—[Prof 
William G. Sumner. 


The Voter’s Responsibility.—The connection 
between the life of the individual and the 
life of the state is not always apparent to 
the superficfal thinker, and over and over 
again the importance of his individual vote, 
of his individual influence, of his individual 
power on the side of the right, must be in- 
sisted upon and made evident to the compre- 
hension of every young person. The tenden- 
cy of our time, as perhaps of every time, is to 
mass ourselves in parties, in organizations 
of all kinds, and not only thus to lose our in- 
dividuality but to shirk the feelings of respon- 
sibility which should come to every man 
when he drops his ballot in the urn.—[{Rev 
Francis E. Clark, Founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

a 
The Kind of People for Farmers 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


A gentleman and his family who had for 
years formed a part of our village society, 
were contemplating moving to their farm. In 
discussing the matter, one lady remarked that 
she thought it a shame for them to leave 
town—they were not the kind of people to 
live on a farm. 

What kind of people, pray, are especially 
suited to live on a farm? Are culture, educa- 
tion and a taste for good literature drawbacks 
to successful farming? Laying aside the ques- 
tion of money making and practical farm- 
ing, as outside the one thought that I wish to 
bring out, and perhaps, too, leaving the 
masculine members of the family out of the 
discussion of this question of living on the 
farm, is not a woman of taste and refinement, 
one with resources within herself, the very 
one to make a happy, beautiful success of this 
same farm life? 

Farmers’ wives and daughters are thrown 
so much upon themselves for companionship 
and pleasure that they above all other women 
should have a love for the beautiful in art 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


and nature, and a heart and eye trained to 
perceive each lovely detail of sky and cloud, 
of tree, flower and grass blade, of rippling 
stream and sparkling dew drop, amidst and 
in spite of the never-ending round of farm 
work. 

The power to appreciate and enjoy the best 
that comes within reach, the insight to see 
and feel the beautiful and poetical as well as 
the practical and necessary things of life, 
while they may be counted as simply luxuries 
or accomplishments elsewhere, are essentials 
on afarm where one can receive so little 
from others. 


Talk Around the Table. 


J. B. Upheld.—I am a woman and I agree 


with J. B. thoroughly. This dofting of hats, 
by the young especially of the opposite sex, 
is altogether too common and ostentatious. 
A man or boy never raises his hat to me but 
‘I feel a trifle humiliated, in spite of myself. 
It is too much like a mark of condescension 
from a superior to an inferior. <A _ pleasant 
nod and smile makes me feel quite at ease 
and as if I were held on a level socially with 
the one who bestows them on me. 1 don’t 
feel this with those of an older generation be- 
cause I realize that they belong to a different 
period,—only those of my own age and time, 
or younger. If a gentleman always raises 
his hat to a lady, there are plenty who are 
not gentlemen who do so. [I know a young 
man who, when he meets his mother on the 
street, treats her with the same ostentatious 

oliteness that he would a beautiful young 
ady. People say ‘‘What beautiful manners 
and what a true gentleman!’’ I know him at 
home to be unutterably selfish and regardless 
of her feelings. I know men who are shy 
and have awkward manners and who never 
raise their hats to ladies, who yet have the 
most delicate instincts (there are plenty of 
ways of showing them), are unselfish and 
loyal to duty. Letus have done with this 
outward shew and cultivate the little quiet 
manners, unostentatious but felt, that will 
bring kindly hearts closer together and make 
them better understood.—[Little Two-Shoes. 


To Prevent Catsup 
ove burns quickly and takes so 
watching. Stir the tomatoes a little, 
into a wire sieve, but don’t rub yet—just 
drain. Boil the first juice down quick. Add 
the pulp, spices, etc, and boil a little more. 
This can be done in half the time.—[Aunt 
Mollie of Vermont. 


Burning. —Catsup 
much 
turn 


It Was Not for Looks’ Sake.—The one who 


so kindly answered a former communication, 
made such a surprising statement in regard 
to it I feel very much like replying. ‘‘Surely 
I should not attend church for look’s sake.”’ 
Of course not. I donot see how she could 

ossibly obtain such an idea from my words, 

ut I suppose it was somehow twisted from 
the passage in which I stated that ‘‘1 did not 
intend to leave my children at home with my 
husband while I went to church, not for 
looks, however—thus giving the unbelievers 
around here a fine chance to talk.’’ Now, 
from this if you read carefully, you must 
surely see that if ‘‘looks’’ were the chief 
consideration, why the easiest thing would be 
to simply stay home, or go visiting, etc, and 
that is about what I have done this past 
month and have felt like doing it even when 
I did not. Somewhere in the New Testa- 
ment we are counselled to refrain from all 
appearance of evil. I do not remember the 
place but lam sure itis there. I used to 
think this a comparatively trifling injunc- 
tion, scarcely worth minding, in fact. In my 
pride, I thought it did not matter what peo- 
ple said so long as my intentions and actions 
were all right. I have found out since, by 
bitter experience not necessary to relate, that 
the words of the Bible are notto be disregard- 
ed even in things that seem as trifling as this. 
In spite of this misunderstanding let me, 
however, thank you and Aunt Harriet for 
opinions expressed. I should like to ask if 
any one knows where I could procure words 
and music of the song ‘‘Bingen on the 
Rhine.’’ It used to be a favorite tune of my 
mother’s. And would J. M. N. please state 
what Col 2,30 has to do with Sunday? What 
a poem there was in the last issue about those 
good old times once more! The reference 
might be made that the young people were 
far more saintly then than now. Yet, I can 
distinctly remember the tales I have heard 
of the sons of an old Quaker preacher of those 
days who went ‘‘skylarking’’ over the coun- 
try at night when their worthy father thought 
them asleep. As for meeting on the sly now- 
adays, the young people do not have to do 


I know that when I was in my father’s 
I was practically 


that. 
house, not many years ago, 
restricted only by my own judgment in the 
choice of companions. I could entertain as 
friends any reputable person that I chose and 
some that I did not choose. Of course, placed 
under such circumstances,—as I believe most 
girls are about here,—talk about meeting on 
the siy and the like rubbish is too utterly 
absurd and silly for serious consideration. 
And the girls! In this prosaic, common- 
sense age girls who would turn ‘‘love’s proper 
hue’’ in the presence of the supposed amorous 

lances of some traveler looking for work, or 
Sonher in rags, old gum shoes—for these will 
have to be called men by poetic license at 
least—or some bothersome agent or other, we 
would just consider that they had a soft spot 
in their heads, or had read too many dime 
novels.—|A. H. K. 


Natural vs Strained Independence.—It is a 


question to which the mind often reverts— 
how much or how little should we heed the 
remarks passed upon us and our families as 
we go about our daily employment, some in 
one way, some in another. I never feel it 
wise to purposely do something to shock the 
sensibilities of our neighbors, but I do believe 
in a certain kind of independence which has 
right for its toundation. Suppose two girls 
live side by side, one who likes a horse and 
likes to roam over the farm, will hitch up the 
horse and go on errands, or will mow or rake 
when necessary. The other girl cannot do 
these things, so is immensely shocked and re- 
tires on her dignity, when she would do the 
same thing the other girl does if she had the 
necessary talent in that direction. Boys and 
girls vary in their gifts, and it seems to me 
as if none of them were to be despised. It is 
not necessary to be unladylike if you do 
drive a horse and now and then canter over 
the hills for a change. I have been interested 
in Sunday bicycling. It seems to me that it 
is perfectly proper to ride a wheel to church 
or Sunday school or to any religious gather- 
ing. Butto young men especially it is a 
temptation to go ott together, often being led 
into questionable places and soviety by some 
mewpber of the party. This question all must 
answer for themselves, for all of us must an- 
swer for our own sins and ours only, at the 
last day.—[ Aunt Mollie of Ct. 

Bad Counsel for Girls.—I would like to give 
the girls a few words of warning against Un- 
cle Reuben’s advice. Should judge from his 
letter that he must be either what is called 
**love-cracked’’ or otherwise not responsible. 
Who ever knew of a man too bashful or mod- 
est to do his own courting? And if, as Un- 
cle Reuben asserts, 99 women out of 100 are 
anxious to marry, he will not have much 
trouble in inducing one of them to share his 
lot (taking 1t for granted that he is all Uncle 
Reuben claims for him). Itis strange that a 
person of mature judgment will counsel girls 
to answer such advertisements; usually they 
will be indiscreet enough without stich ad- 
vice. No desirable person to marry will ever 
be found by answering ‘‘ads.’’ As to know- 
ing by the correspondence whether the person 
is good or bad, nonsense! But perhaps I am 
not so good a judge of handwriting as Uncle 
Reuben. When he gives advice again I hope 
he will give some the young people will be 
safe in following.—{ Aunt Jane. 


Take the Baby with you.—Our advise to A. 
H. K. is to take the baby to church. If chil- 
dren are taken regularly to church from the 
time they are three or four months old, they 
become accustomed to it and if well will not 
be troublesome if something quiet and unob- 
trusive is provided for their amusement if they 
become restless. Two of our children were 
taken regularly to church from babyhood, 
and after the first Sabbath or two gave little 
if any trouble. The third baby was not taken 
until she was about four, and for several Sab- 
baths gave us more trouble each time than 
both the others together had ever done. 
True, a mother with a baby to care foris not 
apt to get the same good of the service as one 
with mind and hands free; but many a com- 
forting thought will be carried home and 
treasured up to make the coming week 
brighter. For many a country mother, about 
the only opportunity she has to get away 
from home for weeks at a time is to go to 
church, so that were it not for any spiritual 
good to be obtained or any life habits to be 
formed, we would ’still advise to take the baby 
and go.—[Mrs C. 8. E. 

Ink Stains can be removed from cotton goods 
by soaking the stained parts in sour milk as 
soon after being inked as possible and before 
washing, and if the milk becomes much dis- 
colored renew it. Wash first in cold water. 









OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Girl Who Loves Horses. 


NEL DENNY. 








Who that have read ‘‘ Virginia of Virginia’’ 
did not fall in love with Virginia and Bonni- 
bel? The girl whois afraid of horses loses 
one of the pleasures of life. I have seen a 
girl who, when she wishes to go behind a 
horse, gathers up her skirts and makes a flying 
leap. Of course she startles the unsuspecting 
animal and he jumps, and then she thinks 
!’? The bicycle is 
glorious, but 
where is the 
wheel tlrat will 
prance and 
dance at the 
sound of mu- 
sic, or shy at 
the startled 
quail, or wel- 
come its own- 
er with a glad 
eall? I think 
there is noth- 
ing quite so 
inspiriting as 
a ride on the 
back of a live- 
ly horse. I 
don’t care if 
he is not pretty, just so he has some life in 
him. Last evening 1 rode an Indian pony 
with a ‘‘blaze’’ face and its four legs white 
to the knee. She was not pretty, but she was 
‘‘tough,’’ and had enough spirit to shy and 
jump when a bird suddenly flew up. I 
love to break colts, too. We western girls do 
not call it an accomplishment to know how 


‘*O what a narrow escape! 








to ride or drive a horse—that is everyday life. 


Have you 
standing in the field resting? 
sight, as you pass the fields, to 


ever noticed the patient horses 
It is a common 
see one horse 


standing patiently while the ‘‘boy’’ has 
mounted the other and gone for a drink of 
water. I hope some one is as much in love 


with horses as J am and will say a kind word 
for them. 


TT 

A New Game called bobtail tennis has 
devised by two boys. The only im- 
plement is a racket about 18 inches long. 
Nine holes, each about an inch in diameter, 
perforate the oval part of the racket, one be- 
ing in the middle, the other eight being plac- 
ed at regular intervals near the outer edge. 
The middle hole is numbered nothing; the 
others 20, 25 and 30, according to location. At 
the end of the bat, opposite the handle, is a 
string about two feet in length and attached to 
it is a small wooden ball. The object of the 
game is to throw the ball and so catch it upon 
the bat that it will restin some one of the 
perforations, the perforations having tbe high- 
est numbers being, of course, the most desira- 
ble. Should the ball lodge in the middle 
hole, marked nothing, 1t counts nothing for 
the player, and should it immediately drop 
out of a hole after having once lodged there,it 
also counts nothing. Any number of persons 
may play the game, the winner being the 
player who makes the most points in a given 
time. The game appears to the best advan- 
tage, however, when played with a large num- 
ber on ‘‘sides,’’ on the bean-bag principle. 
The game sounds much easier than it is. 


been 





Three white frosts and then a storm. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For October we will give you the usual 
number of puzzles and there will be 15 prizes 
for the 15 most complete sets of answers to 
the questions given during the month. As 
usual the contest will be governed by the fol- 
Jowing 

_ RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in October. 
This will save you going to the postoffice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
oftice. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 


1. ReEBus— 
SAMMY 51 
r SAMUEL 500 the S 50 YES 
500 I 


2. CHARADE—He stood on his second by 
the first and said the bill was my whole. 

3. GEOGRAPHICAL—There are 11 towns of 
the same name in one state, and 12in anoth- 
er. They are all tiptop towns. Give name of 
town and states. 

4. SENTENCE MAxkiInG—Fill the blanks with 
the names of towns in the United States, 
making rhyme and some sense. 

—— —— if your —— —— —— 
Thoughts —— this are —— ——. 

5. ARITHMETICAL—How long would it re- 
quire for a falling body to pass through the 
space of a mile if it falls 16 1-12 feet the first 
second and 567 11-12 feet the last second? 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY. 

Lillian C. Durfee, Ct; E. A. Moore, Vt; 
Charles A. Shull, O; Emma Phillips Parsons, 
Mass; Lewis B. Wheeler, Mass; Levi T. 
Dewey, Ct; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs C. 
B. Fowler, N Y; Mrs M. H. Goodwin, N Y; 
Miss Mabel Moore, Vt; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; Miss Ellen Rockwell, Ct; Annette 
Collins, RI; Stella St John, Kan; Mrs A. R. 
Tirrell, Mass. 

ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES. 
alewife, bluefish, 
stingray, catfish, 


1—Starfish, black bass, 
squeteague, dogfish, shark, 
haddock. 

2—Bobwhite, robin, oriole, black bird, blue 
jay, heron, hawk, sparrow, swallow, pigeon. 

3—Pine cone, fox glove, gentian, fuchsia, 
heather, marigold, thistle, tamarind, gutta 
percha, vegetable ivory. 

5—Beetle, borer, grass hopper, 





lace wing, 


. caterpillar, cankerworm, firefly, saddle back, 


springtail. whirligig. 
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The Children’s Table. 








A Naughty Hoot Owl.—I want to tell you my 
experience with Hoot Owl. You will proba- 
bly remember that in my other letter to the 
Table I requested Hoot Owl’s address. In- 
side of a week I had received seven letters 
from as many states; the writer of one claim- 
ing to be Hoot Owl, but he afterwards ac- 
knowledged that he was not. What bothers 
me is whether there is more than one Hoot 
Owl, or if there is but one, is that a boy or 
girl. Yes, Midget, I, too, think we ought to 
have a grandpa. I am too large to sit on the 
other knee or I would claim that place. 
Thank you, Screech Owl the Second, for re- 
membering Black Eyes. I, also, think Whis- 
pering Hope very pretty and would advise all 
lovers of music to try it.—| Black Eyes. 





Letters Received.—We have been pleased to 
receive letters from Lily of the Mountain, 
Jack o’ Lantern, Mira E. Knight, Ericket, 
Nina E. Brys. 





Four Letters from Africa.—We live at Tu- 
tura Station, my grannie and I, and we are 
very happy. I work asa trader in my fa- 
ther’s shop. I am only a little boy but I can 
wash my own face and hands. For pets, I 
have one little dog and a horse called Fred; 
he is areal beauty and I am very proud of 
him.—[Willie Turnbull, Tutura, Butterworth, 
S A. 


I am nine years old and live on a farm call- 
ed Ked hill. My father is a farmer and so am 
I, and we work together in the lands, plow- 
ing, sowing and reaping with the aid of a few 
hired servants. I have six brothers, three 
sisters, a father and mother and a grandma. 
I wish some one would tell mein the Chil- 
dren’s Table, if it improves roses to plow 
them up when they are in full bloom.—|[Cor- 
poral George. 

Who has offended poor little Hoot Owl? 
Will not some one paste up the wound, as_ I 
am too faraway. My father has a nice mu- 
sical box; it has a handle that we have to 
turn like a churn handle. I have a little flow- 
er garden and it’s — pretty. I can sew and 
yet I am not a big girl.—[.Jessie Turnbull. 


[ hope you do not think I intrude because 
I am foreign to you all; I am so interested 
in all your letters that I thought I should 
send you a few lines from sunny Africa. I 
fiave too many sisters and only one brother, 
and he is very tall. For pets, I have three 
cats and one little collie dog whose name is 
Dr Jameson.—-[| Lady Baby. 


Picked Twenty-three Quarts.—If I were Hoot 


Owl, I should think I had a good reason for 
being proud. Nearly everyone's letter has 
something in it about Hoot Owl. The best 
of it is he deserves every bit of the praise. I 
was always called tom boy whether I liked 
it or not, so with her permission I will call 
myself Tom Boy’s Cousin. I’m a New Eng- 
land girl with dark brown hair and eyes, am 
16 years old and 5 feet 6in in hight. So be 
careful,all of you,how you talk about ‘‘lengthy 
people,’’ for you might tread on someone’s 
toes. I’m sure, Farmer Boy, that everyone 
who hasn’t a bicyele wishes one very much. 
I know Ido. I wish, Tom Boy, I had been 
with you when you went over Mr George 
Vanderbilt’s estate, I have read so much 
about it. [think I will say nothing about 
the books I have read because I should want 
about three columns, which the editor might 
not like. I see the little folks will bring on 
another revolution if we are not careful, 
Northern Rebel. Ethel seems inclined that 
way now. Yes, let’s have some kind of a Ta- 
ble, if only a common kitchen table, for the 
farmer boys and girls to sit around. How will 
Yourg Folks’ Table do? I picked 23 quarts of 
berries the other day. How is that for—[Tom 
Boy’s Cousin. 





Exterminating Woodchucks.—It is haying 
season as I write, and I don’t do anything 
but rake after the cart a little. I take my 
rifle and my dog, which is an Irish setter 
named Dash, and start out early after milk- 
ing une cow before breakfast. I have the 
skins of three red and one gray squirrel 
which I shot, also a large female hen hawk. 
I am trying to exterminate some woodchucks 
and have succeeded in blotting out two fe- 
males. I get paid for all I kill on a certain 
farm. I go to school in the Wethersfield (Ct) 
high school, and enjoy it very much. I, too, 
am opposed to the collection of birds’ eggs. 
What a foolish idea! Which is the prettier, 
the merry warble in early summer mornings, 
or that plain shell with a hole in each end? 
{Wayne L. Adams: 
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The Sin of the Jones Girls 


By Mariana M. Tallman. 


It was a sunny, breezy morning, a beautiful 
drying day, Miss Stacy complacently thought, 
as her meager little figure wrestled with the 
lineful of flapping raiment, sweet and damp 
from the rinsing tub. In her cracked and 
quavering voice, she was crooning something 
about ‘‘linen pure and white, the righteous- 
ness of saints,’’? when an approaching rumble 
turned her eyes roadward. Filling three seats 
of the roomy farm wagon sat the eight mem- 
bers of the Franklin family, spick and span 
in best attire, bound toward the village. Miss 
Stacy pattered hospitably down the flagged 
walk between the nodding posies for her 
wonted morning chat, while Miss Lavinia, 
gaunt and pale from her long invalidism, 
nodded and smiled and made social inter- 
change with the youthful Franklins in dumb 
show from the windowpane. Little Miss 
Ruth, youngest of the three Jones sisters, 
busy tidying the cheerful kitchen, had not seen 
the passers. 

The Jones girls, so calied by neighborhood 
courtesy, though Lavinia, the eldest, had been 
a girl for nearly 60 years, were children of the 
long-dead Elder Jones, the most beloved of 
the succession of ministers in the scattered 
farming parish. Partly for his sake, partly 
for their own simple, gentle worth and help- 
lessness and isolation in the vld. homestead, 
all the neighborhood was kind to the Jones 
sisters. But this morning, as the Franklin 
horse jogged cheerfully on again, a cloud sat 
on Miss Stacy’s brow. 

**T won’t tell Lavinia,’’ she mused, as 
paced up the long walk again; ‘‘though I may 
mention it to Ruth at bedtime. I dare say 
it wus only my foolish fancy anyway.’’ 

The morning wore on. The sun crept farth- 
er into the cosy kitchen and Miss Lavinia’s 
chair was wheeled out there. Work went 
briskly on. 

**T think I’ll just scrub up the oilcloth now 
we’ve got these good suds, if you don’t think 
the damp will be bad for you, sister?’’ 

**Serub away,’’ said Miss Lavinia, reckless- 
ly. ‘‘This lovely spring sunshine ought to 
get the best of any neuralgia. And here comes 
Mrs Loomis’ Jason, kiting across the fields 
like all-possessed. My, how that boy can 
jump fences!”’ 

Jason Loomis knocked at the door and made 
a hasty entrance. ‘‘Miss Stacy,’’ he breath- 
lessly began, ‘‘mother is almost wild with 
toothache, and she wants to know if you 
could let her have a little laudanum. She 
thought Miss Lavinia, I beg your pardon!’’ 
and Jason suddenly pulled off his cap, forgot- 
ten in his agitation, and blushed redder than 
his rapid run had made him. 

‘“*Why, to be sure,’’ said bustling Ruth. 
**Sit right down, Jason, and I’ll fill a little 
vial that she needn’t return. Cotton—but of 
course she’s got cotton. Tell your ma we’re 
awfully sorry. Has she tried hop poultice?’’ 

**Yes, ma’am, no ma’am, I don’t know,’’ 
said Jason, abstractedly, seemingly much im- 
pressed with the oilcloth pattern. Miss Ruth 
was quck and nimble, and Jason departed as 
rapidly as he had come. 

‘*Jason Loomis has beautiful manners,’’ 
presently commented the invalid, ‘‘but I 
couldn’t help thinking he looked real put 
about. Seem’s though he actually stared, in 
here a-waiting.’’ 

‘**Well, his ma being so distressed, like 
enough flustrated .him,’’ put in little Ruth, 
soothingly. 

_ ‘‘No’’ persisted Miss Lavinia. ‘‘He looked 
at us as if he knew something—curious, about 
=.”" 

‘*Yes,’’ excitedly amended Miss Anastasia. 
**So he did. And that’s the way every single 
one of that Franklin tribe looked at me this 
morning. I didn’t want to speak of it, but 
I’ve been going over it in my mind the whole 
blessed forenoon, just how they all gazed.’’ 

**Oh, now, now!’’ cooed Miss Ruth. ‘‘Sis- 
ter, you know your fancy is too lively and 
your feelings are too sensitive.’’ 

**Most likely it just happened so,’’ said Miss 
Stacy. ‘‘And now I’m just going to set my 
flats on, and iron while my clothes are tit. 
We shan’t have any company Monday.” 


: she 


’ 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


This prophecy, however, was to be belied; 
for about in the middle of the sunny, peaceful 
afternoon, the knocker sounded loudly and 
heralded the entrance of the nearest neigh- 
bor, come to exchange the simple, harmless 
gossip of the sparsely settled country. But 
this afternoon the neighbor was scarcely seat- 
ed before the perceptible chill of her atmos- 
phere made itself felt. Neither Miss Ruth’s 
cheerful optimism nor Miss Stacy’s iron will 
could deny that their caller comported herself 
with abnormal stiffness and restraint, and 
that her regard bore at times the objection- 
able expression which her hostesses had pre- 
viously found so trying. Several times Miss 
Stacy with swiftly beating heart essayed to 
question their guest, but in vain. It was a 
relief when the gate latch finally clicked. 
‘*There, didn’t I say so?’’ demanded Miss 
Lavinia in gloomy triumph. ‘‘I’d like to hear 
you deny, Ruth, that that woman knew some- 
thing she didn’t want to speak of.’’ 

The slant afternoon sun, sending in its last 
cherry beams, saw the Jones girls seated pen- 
sively around the tea table, quaint and at- 
tractive with 1ts snowy cloth and the un- 
marred ancestral set of old blue china. The 
meal was simple, only chipped beei and very 
thin bread and butter and very, very weak 
tea, of which the sisters were wont to con- 
sume unlimited cups to prolong the repast, as 
they rehearsed the day’s doings. To-night a 
mournful silence reigned. It was Annstasia, 
always the leading spirit, who came sternly to 
the rescue. 

‘*Girls,’’ her voice, though sad, was res- 
olute—‘‘girls, we have had enough of this 
nonsense. Be—are we going to fret ourselves 
sick because somebody looks crossways at us? 
There ain’t but one thing to do, and that is 
to come out bold and ask the very next one 
what it is they’ve got on their minds.’’ 

‘*T’ve thought perhaps 1t was bad news,’’ 
suggested the youngest, timidly. ‘‘ But there, 
why don’t somebody come and break it to 
us?’’ 

et hake 
her head. 
horrified at us. <As if 
museum.’’ 

“You don’t 


said Miss Lavinia, miserably,shaking 

**Tt ain’t that. They look kind of 
Wwe were snakes in a 
suppose,’’ interjected Miss 
Stacy, with confused hesitancy—-‘‘’twas any- 
thing about that ticket we didn’t give up, 
that time we went on the railroad to Palmer. 
You know some one might have seen us and 
told it ’rounc. But, land! we never should 
have used it over again, and I’ve always 
been meaning to send itin a letter and tell 
the railroad folks how it was. Then again, 
there’s that postage stamp I found in Ruth’s 
old workbox. You know ’twas_ sort of 
smeary, but we thought ’twould go all right. 
The postmaster ought not to go reporting of it 
round anyway, till he’d inquired if we meant 
all right,’’ she concluded with spirit. 

‘Oh, it ain’t any such trifling things, 
groaned Miss Lavinia, sinking momently 
deeper. 


Miss Ruth’s wistful thoughts wandered to” 


a staunch little friend whose nimble wit and 
kind heart could surely have helped them out 
of this quandary, the daughter of a famous 
lawyer whose early home had been here, and 
who was wout to enliven the sleepy com- 
munity for long weeks at a time in her school 
vacations with her bright girlish presence. 

‘IT should just as soon ask Constance Les- 
lie,’’ she remarked. ‘‘Just as soon as not. 
She knows everything that’s going on, and 
she’d be sure to fix it. But Constance was 
here only—let me see,’’ 

**The—the first of March,’’ dated the in- 
valid sadly. z 

‘*Well, then, it’s no use. We’ve just got to 
find out all about it, and like as not,’’ hopeful 
Ruth brightened, ‘‘like as not we shall find 
there ain’t a single thing in it. We’re—we’re 
getting old,’’ she faltered bravely, ‘‘and we 
live so by ourselves we get foolish and 
notional. If we went among folks more, these 
things would go in one ear and out the other. 
I think it’s wicked and sinful to grieve and 
mope over a we-don’t-know-what.’’ 

The sisters agreed to this and prepared to 
be cheerful and spend a very merry evening. 
They made a great crackling fire in the par- 
lor. They wheeled the invalid up to the 
jingling old piano, and coaxed her to set her 


merriest of the old. 
Lavy used to bea 


stiffened fingers to the 
time music she knew, for 
famous player, they told her fondly. Miss 
Stacy produced the cornpopper and a few 
hoarded ears and, crouched by the fire, sent 
convivial odors stealing through the unused 
room, as the kernels popped gaily, and the 
old piano tinkled. 

**And Ruth was as 
Lavy was a player,’ 
‘*Only but for being an elder’s daughter, a 
good many would have admired her 
Anybody could have danced then— twas more 
dignifieu doings than the hoppings and skip- 
pings nowadays.’’ Exhilaratead by this un- 
wonted flattery, Miss Ruth, her cheeks red- 
dened and her eyes bright, was taking a few 
reminiscent mincing steps, bowing and _ slid- 
ing to the music’s beat, when an opening door 
brought the double performance to a sudden 
close. 

There, gray,and gaunt and disapproving, 
stood, hat in hand, the minister. His look 
of consternation and dismay deepened as he 
stood motionless in the growing silence. It 
was Miss Stacy who summoned courage. 
**Won’t you come in, Elder Lindsay?’’ she 
faltered. ‘‘We—we were just trying to be 
cheerful. I suppose ‘twas foolish at our 
age,’’ she added brokenly. 

‘“*T think I will not pause,’’ the minister 
said frigidly. ‘‘My youngfriend, Miss Leslie, 
is waiting in the carriage. She wished Miss 
Stacy would come down to the gate and—’’ 

**Constance Leslie?’’ cried Miss Stacy, 
almost hysterically, ‘‘Elder Lindsay, if 
you’ve any mercy on us, you go down and 
hold your horse and send her in here! We 
won’t keep her but five minutes, but we've 
got to see her.’’ The Rev Mr Lindsay, his 
countenance one of still greater amaze, turned 
meekly away, and in a minute Constance Les- 
lie entered among the petrified group, all 
smiles and cordiality and The 
sisters clung around her with sobs and kisses 
and incoherent words. ‘*You’ll tell us, 
you’ll explain it,’’ cried Ruth, aglow with 
shame and despair, plunged in still deeper 
abysses since her buoyant tea-time 
**You are such a clever girl, and so kind 

Constance listened, quite bewildered, but 
with the tears rising to her eyes. Their want 
was so keen, their earnestness so intense. At 
length, somewhat calmed, the sisters began 
and related in much detail the history of the 
day. Miss Leslie’s expression of mystified 
surprise gradually changed to one of undis- 
guised amusement, and when Miss Ruth 
blushingly described the closing scene of the 
drama, and added witha feeble attempt at 
self-defence, ‘‘ I know I’m too old to be 
thinking of such antics, but the motive was 
good,’’ she burst, into a ringing peal of 
laughter. 

‘*Do forgive me,’’ she cried, ‘‘but 1t is so 
very, very funny! I think I never knew of 
anything quite so funny in my life.’’ 

**Ts it funny?’’ cried Miss Ruth in dawning 
hope. ‘‘Oh, is it something funny and not 
dreadful?’’ 

‘*T’m not sure,’’ 


famous a dancer ag 
she added presently. 


steps. 


, 


good cheer. 


essay. 


said Constance, wiping the 
tears of merriment from her eyes. ‘‘I’m not 
sure that it isn’t a little bit dreadful, but I 
know itis funny. Oh, dear Miss Lavinia, 
and Miss Stacy and Miss Ruth, didn’t you 
know that to-day was Sunday?’’ 

As the sisters made their simple prepara- 
tions for the night at last, ‘‘My heart would 
just break,’’ mused Miss Ruth, ‘‘it it wasn’t 
for that lovely girl. But she’ll do the best 
she can for our good name and [ live in 
hopes.’’ 

‘*Well, first to last,’’ wailed Miss Lavinia as 
she sank to rest, the air redolent of lavender 
and bromides, ‘‘this has been an awful day, 
and I don’t expect to get over the shock of 


it in some time.’’. 
rr 


Emerson instructed his children never in 
their letters to abbreviate words of courtesy 
or of affection. ‘‘ Your aff son’’ was a signa- 
ture intolerable to the philosopher. To abbre- 
viate a word of affection, as if it were not 
worth the time required to write it out in full, 
is to cast a slur upon the sentiment expressed 
by that word. 


Sheets always should measure 2? yards in 
length. - 











Autum. 


U. R. PERRINE. 
Over the hills and valleys brown, 
Jack Frost has been—that crafty feHow; 
Over the country and through the town, 
Turning the leaves to red and yellow. 


Hark to the quails in the meadows piping, 
List to the woodpecker’s mournful cries! 
Luscious the grapes on the arbors rip’ning; 
Yellow the pumpkins are, ready for pies. 


Rustles the corn in the gathered shocks, 
Mellow the apples are on the boughs; 

The clematis Jouks like.a patriarch’s locgs, 
The todder is plenty in stacks and in mows. 


The thump of the flail is now heard again, 
And this fact to mind it does recall— 

That whate’er our station in life, ’tis plain 
That ‘‘the farmer, he must feed us all.’’ 





The American Buffalo of To-Day. 
[See Illustration on First Cover Page.] 

A little more than a quarter of a century 
ago, the American bison or buffalo was look- 
ed upon as almost inexhaustible. As late as 
187t it is estimated that the great southern 
herd which roamed the country south of the 
line of the Union Pacific railway, numbered be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 nead. After the 
railroads penetrated this region, there forth- 
with began a systematic slaughter of these mag- 
nificent beasts. The tradein buffalo robes ex- 
ceeded 100,000 a year, which necessarily meant 
the killing of that many animals. In 1885 the 
sum total of new robes did not reach 5,000, and 
western dealers were forced to get short sup- 
plies from the reserve stock in eastern mar- 
kets. 

To-day the American buffalo may be said to 
be practically extinct in the United States. 
Indeed the extermination of the entire species 
was so closely threatened that a few years 
ago the government made an appropriation of 
$30,000 for the purpose of fitting up a reserva- 
tion for the propagation of Bison 
The reservation consists of a part of No Man‘s 
land and Antelope island, the largest of the 
weird group of mountainous islands in the 
Great Salt The profits of buffalo rais- 
ing are very considerable. The animal feeds 
cheaply and looks after himself in all sorts of 

His robe alone 1s worth the price 
good bullocks. In domestication, his 
any range beef. One good 
buffalo will yield each year fur sufticient to 
make a blanket. A taxidermist will give from 
$100 to $590 for his head, and a big bull, if put 
will easily bring $1900. 

Antelope island is sixteen miles in length, 
and has an average width of four miles, its 
topography that of a broken mountain 
chain. The grows a variety of rich 
the bunch grass standing at the head, 
next in order of abundance and nutri- 
tion is the alfilaria, a valuable forage plant 
brought here from California in the wool of 
imported sheep. Alfalfa and rye are raised 
on the eastern slope to be fed to the stock in 
the hight of winter season. Cattle have been 
kept on the island since the first settlement 
of the Salt Lake valley. For some years a 
sandbar, three miles long, joined the south- 
most point of Antelope to the mainland, mak- 
ing it easy to drive the herds Since 
1860, however, the shifting of the lake bed left 
three to four feet of water covering the bar, 
are now utilized to carry 
stock back and forth. When the day came to 
ferry two dozen wild, fierce-eyed buffalo 
across the twenty miles of channel from Lake- 
side to Antelope island, the men on the cattle- 
boat found their task no light one. However, 
the thing was accomplished without serious 
disaster, and to-day the small herd of buffalo 
—still as belligerent and untamable as when 
on their native prairies—is pointed out to 
visitors on the island. 

‘*Boss’’, an enormous scarified bull (an ex- 
cellent portrait of whom embellishes our first 
cover page this week), is the monarch, and 
keeps a sharp lookout that the privacy of his 
molested. He weighs 
nearly 3,000 pounds, and plainsmen who have 
Slaughtered his like by the hundreds, declare 
they never saw a finer specimen. His beard 
nearly sweeps the ground, and his polished 
black horns are thrust out from an imposing 
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weatner. 
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meat is equal to 


on the market, 


being 
soil 
grasses, 


while 


across. 


and cattle boats 


Shaggy charges is not 
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crest of brown, matted hair. Add to this 
formidable headgear, a pair of strained, vi- 
cious eyes, peering from under their balls of 
a glaring white set in irises of jet black—a 
strange characteristic of the eyes of buffalo— 
and Boss is certainly a fear-inspiring object to 
face. He keeps his herd pastured apart from 
the six hundred Herefords on the island, and 
is hardly more socially disposed toward a 
half-dozen Galloway cows grazing near. In 
spite of every effort, the buffalo on Antelope 
have failed to breed in with the Galloways, and 
so far no hybrid ‘‘catalo’’ delight the eyes 
with the beautiful silky coats somuchin de- 
mand by dealers in expensive furs. 





What is New in Underwear. 





The new nightgowns are made with double 
or single collarettes and jabots of lace in 
front. Some of the daintiest models are cut 
low in the neck, while others are high and 
finished with slashed Medici collars filled in 
with lace ruches. Most of the sleeves are 
very wide and soft and reach just to the el- 
bow. 

Empire styles are not new this season, but 
their popularity continues. The yokes are 
cut narrow and trimmed with erAbroidery or 





IDEA. 


THE TAILOR-MADE 


insertion. 
finish 


alternate rows of batiste and lace 
A scant collar and soft ruche usually 
the neck. 

Corset covers of solid embroidery, with 
only a narrow strip left at the neck fora rib- 
bon, are very new this season. 

Drawers are cut short and wide, finished 
with wide ruffles or plaitings that often carry 
insertings. 

Chemises of batiste are prettily tiimmed 
with alternating rows of puffs and tucks of 
lace or embroidery, a square or heart-shaped 
piece forming the front. 





Individuality in Dress is made the plea of 
Ellen Wright Haswell. We grow into the 
likeness of our ruling thoughts, and become 
the expression of it. All that is inharmo- 
nious in dress comes from not knowing and 
trusting ourselves. Instead of looking within 
for the effect we wish to produce we go all 
about for information. Consequently the re- 
sults we see around us—somebody 
thought expressed through the medium of 
our personality which makes not them, not 
us, but this incomplete, inharmonious ex- 
pression. We can and would not all be milli- 
ners or dressmakers, but we may become our 
own designers. There is always the artist 


else’s 
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and the artisan. Grotesque, like the child’s 
first attempt at drawing, the first efforts may 
and probably will be, but infinitely better than 
to copy a beautiful theory that expresses 
somebody else’s thought, and in ‘its applica- 
tion to us may become an ugly instead of a 
beautiful thing. 





Some Choice New Garments. 
[Other Patterns on Third Cover. ] 

Here is one of the nobbiest costumes shown 
for fall wear, made in 
the latest fashion of 
mixed cheviot, a ma- 
terial so popular this 
season. The bodice 
displays a back cutin 
one piece, having its 
slight fullness con- 
fined by gathers at 
the waist line. The 
'¥ fronts are cut over a 

: tight-fitting vest of 
velvet, which closes 
on the left side, and 
velvet epaulettes are 
placed over the tops 
of the sleeves. A 
_ smart bow fastens 
the collar in the 

K ; back, and the pointed 
a Lady’s basque waist is completed 

Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust by a belt of the same 





measure. . es material as the col- 
No 20,631. Nine-gored lar. The skirt is. cut 
skirt. “ 


Sizes 22 to 32inches waist With nine gores and 
measure. has its four back 
gores gathered. 

Every little girl needs a variety of white 
aprons to wear to 
school and keep her 
winter dresses neat 
and clean. Our 
model is easily 
made at home and 
is cut with a full 
front and back 
gathered onto a 
round yoke. Broad 
ties of the material 
are sewed into 
the side seams and 
fastened in a pretty 








bow in the back, 

while in front the 

fullness falls un- 

confined to the aa 

hem. The round 4. se. Gifs yoke 
yoke is neatly , fin- apron. 

ished by two rows Sizes 3 to 7 years. 

of feather stitching, top and bottom, while 


broad rufiles ornamented with the same trim- 
ming finish the arm sizes. 

A stylish and attractive waist which is 
just the thing for a school dress is here 
pictured as made of 
brown novelty cloth. 
The pattern is cut in 
the Norfolk jacket 
style with three box 
plaits laid on both’ 
back and front. 
Tight-titting sleeves 
from wrist to elbow 
have the approved 
fullness at the top. 
\e A stitched belt is 

A worn around the 

waist, while a straight 
band collar finishes 
Miss’s Nor- the neck. 

In ordering these 
patterns be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address. 


a ee 

Cold Tea without milk or 
good wash for tired eyes, 
the lids are swollen. 


No 20,662. 
folk jacket. 
Sizes 12 to 16 years. 


sugar makes a 
especially when 





































































































































Autumn Days. 
ELIZABETH. 


Mothers, don’t become so engrossed in 
housecleaning, canning and pickling that 
you forget to enjoy the out-of-door world, al- 
ways at its best in October. The cool, intoxi- 
cating air of early morning; the changing 
foliage and spicy odors of the woods, where 
some of the birds are already singing their 
sweet farewells before the southward flight; 
all these will soon vanish. If the young 
folks beg for a husking frolic, don’t deny 
them. When they suggest a trip for hickories 
or chestnuts, plan your work so that you, 
too, can go. I’ll wager they’ll get up earlier 
to ‘‘help mother,’’ in anticipation of the good 
time. Leave some dinner for the men folks 
and take your lunch with you; have one good, 
jolly picnic before the weather vetoes any 
such excursions. One can _ often combine 
business and pleasure at such times, for 
nothing makes as good jelly as wild grapes or 
mountain cranberries. An afternoon gather- 
ing elderberries is not wasted, for elderberry 
cordial is a very nutritious drink for invalids. 
There are the feathery wild clematis, silvery 
immortelles and brilliants and Jacob’s Ladder, 
all beautiful for decorations. The children 
will find the haunts of their favorites, bunch- 
plums and checkerberry leaves, and here are 
bleached ferns, yellow and scarlet maple 
leaves, that wait to be pressed. Only a little 
trouble, yet how one enjoys them when they 
help to decorate the dining room for the 
holidays. Oh! the woods are full of such 
treasures, lingering just for you to gather and 
enjoy them. But afew months and a snowy 
mantle will enfold the forest, forbidding you to 
enter its frozen and glittering domain.‘‘ Let us 
enjoy the autumn while we may.’’ 


Good Fall Recipes. 


Pepper Relish.—Take 12 large green toma- 
toes, 3 green peppers, 2 onions, 1 tablespoon 
white mustard, 2 cups vinegar, 4 cup sugar 
and 1 tablespoon whole cloves. Let it boil 
until cooked through, and then bottle. 

Pickled Peppers.—Take half’ large green, 
the remaining half red and yellow mixed 
(sweet peppers). Make a small incision at 
the side and carefully remove the seeds with- 
out breaking the peppers. Make a brine suffi- 
ciently strong to float an egg, and put the pep- 
pers in it, cover, and stand aside for 24 hours. 
Renew the brine and stand away again for 
24 hours. Now drain, and wash carefully 
in cold water. To every two dozen peppers 
allow a quart of vinegar and a quart of water, 
put this in a porcelain lined kettle, bring to 
boiling point, pour over the peppers, and 
stand aside to cool. When cold, drain and 
throw this vinegar and water away. Bring 
to a boil sufficient good cider vinegar to cov- 
er the peppers, -pour it over the peppers 
while boiling hot. When cold, tie up for use. 
[Mrs Korer. 

Grape Jam.—Pulp the grapes, put the skin 
in one basin and the pulps in another. Pour 
the pulps in a porcelain lined kettle and 
bring to boiling point; then press them 
through a colander, add the skins and meas- 
ure. To every pint of juice add 4 pound sug- 
ar. Put the sugar and liquid back in the 
kettle and boil rapidly 20 minutes, stirring 
occasionally to prevent scorching. Pour into 
tumblers and seal the same as jelly. 

Crab Apple Jelly.—Wash and cut out the 
bad places in the apples, put on just enough 
water so that you can see it around the edges, 
stir often, and cook about 3 hours. Then turn 
the ‘‘stew’’ into cheese cloth over a large 
stone jar and let it drip over night. In the 
morning boil the juice 4 hour, adding the 
juice of 2 lemons and as many cups of sugar 
as you have juice afterwards, and boil the 
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whole 20 minutes. Pour into tumblers, stand 
aside to cool and seal with paper. 

- — 
Why is It? 


FLORENCE A.HAYES. 


I tried to help my mamma, 
One bery busy day, 
But she said I was **too little’’ 
And I’d ‘‘ better run off and play.’ 


’ 


But when I cried ’cause I hurt myself 
When I stubbed my toe, 

She said, ‘‘ Why, Polly dear, don’t cry, 
You are too big, you know.’’ 


But I didn’t know at all, 
And I don’t see the reason why 
I’m always too little to help one bit, 
And always too big to cry. 


Crocheted Edge for Doily. 


JENNIE C. KRATT. 


Make a chain of nine stitches. list row: 
Two tec in fourth st, ch two, two t c in 
same, ch two, miss three, one d c in next,two 
tc in next, ch two, two t ¢ in same, ch three. 

2d row—One t c under ch two, ch two, one 
tcin same, ch two, one d cinte, ch one, 
one t ec under ch two, ch two, onetcin 
same*, ch three. 

3d row.—Two tecunder ch 
two tein same, ch two, onedc 


two, ch two, 
in tec, ch 


one, two t ec under ch two, ch two t ce in two, 
same, one t c in ch three, ch three. 

4th row.—Like 2d, ending with ch five. 

5th row.—Like 3d. 

6th row.—Like 2d to * (two t c under ch 
five, ch one) five times, one dcinte of 3d 
row, ch two, one dcinch three of 3d row, 
ch one. 

7th row—One t c in first t ec (ch two, one tec 
under ch two, one t c between two tc) eight 
times, continue like third row. 

8th row.—Like 2d to* (two t ec underch 
two, ch three, one dcintec just made, two 
tc under same ch two), eight times, ch one, 
one d ec under ch three of tirst row, ch one. 

9th row—(One de in eachtec, seven de 
under ch three) around the scallop, ch two, 
continue like the third row. : 

10th row.—Like 2d; repeat. 

EE - 

Grape Puffs.—Sift with 1 pint of flour, 2 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mix to a soft 
dough with 3 eggs, and a littlemilk. Have it 
the consistency of cake batter. Butter some 
small individual molds or cups. Drop into 
each a small spoonful of batter, then adda 
tablespoonful of washed and stemmed grapes, 
covering with batter again. Place in a pan of 
boiling water, set this pan in the oven, cover 
with a large pan, inverted, and bake half an 
hour. Turn out into a dish and serve imme- 
diately with a fruit sauce,made of grape juice, 
or with cream. 





Dealers do not take enough 





pains to sell the right chim- 


Get the 


neys for lamps. 


“Index to Chimneys’’—free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, of 


‘pearl glass” and “‘pearl top.” 


maker 


JOYS OF MATERNITY. 


Vigorous Mothers and Sturdy 
Children Are Always Admired. 
Why so Many Women Are Childless—A 
Problem That Has Puzzled Physicians 
for Centuries. 


Reproduction is a law of nature, and 
no picture of joy and happiness can 
equal that of the vigorous mother and 

her sturdy child. 
s Nature makes 


2} \ 


but few 
mistakes, 
and every 
thoughtful 
person must 
admit that a 
cause exists, 
why so many 
women are 
childless. 
The subject 
~ baffles the 
theories of phy- 
sicians. Such 
cases are curable 
nine times out of 
ten, as evidenced 
by thousands of 
letters on file at 
Mrs. Pinkham’s of- 
fice. Many a dar- 
ling baby owes its 
existence to Mrs. 
Pinkham’s advice 
> and the Vege- 
= = table Compound. This 
is not to be wondered at when such tes- 
timony as the following explains itself: 

‘**T have taken three bottles of your 
Vegetable Compound, one package of 
Sanative Wash, one box of Liver Pills; 
and now I have a dear little babe four 
weeks old, and I am well. I have te 
thank you for this. 

**I have spent $200.00 for doctor's 
bills without obtaining any relief. For 
my cure I only spent $5.00. 

“I had been a victim of female 
troubles in their worst form; suffered 
untold agonies every month; had to 
stay in bed, and have poultices applied, 
and then could not stand the pain. 

‘*My physician told me if I became 
pregnant I would die. I had bladder 
trouble, itching, back- 
ache, catarrh of 
the stomach, hys- 
teria and heart 
trouble, fainting 
spells and leu- 
corrheea. Can 
you wonder that 
I sing the praises of 
a medicine that has cured me of all 
these ills?”—Mrs. Gro. C. KIRCHNER, 
872 Relmont Ave.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘ 








EARN A GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Sell 80 lbs. to earna 
WaLTHAM GOLD WaTcH and CHAIN; 
25 ibs. for aSILVER WaTCH and CHAIN; 
101bs., fora SOLID GOLD RING; 50 Ibs., 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs., 
for a Lapigs’ BicycLe (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


Address M.C., Arlington St. Ch., Boston, Mass. 
Piease mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Waking and Sleeping. 


Baby in her slumber smiling, 
Doth a captive take; 

Whispers love, ‘‘From dreams beguiling, 
May she never wake!’’ 


When the lids, like mist retreating, 
Flee the azure deep, 

Wakes a new-born joy, repeating, 
‘‘May she never sleep!’’ 


[John B. Tabb. 





Late Flowering Chrysanthemums. 


MILLIE ABBOTT. 


To have blooming chrysanthemums late 1n 
the fall after frosts have destroyed other flow- 
ers, build frames like those shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. If 
the plants are all in one bed and 
this is small, three strong posts 
at each side will be sufficient. 
On these, place strong 
laths or scantlings all around, 
and the top in the 
middle, and fasten strong hooks 
at each of the four cornefs, 28 


shingle 


one across 





Fria 2. FPRAMESeenin Fig 1. When there is 
FOR SINGLE danger of a frost, or there is a 
PLANT. strong wind or rain, cover 

over securely with old pieces of carpet- 

ing all along the sides and over the 
top, fastening to the hooks. Often 
rain will do more damage to these fiowers 


than a frost. By protecting the plants in this 
way one does not have to lift them in the fall 
and place them in pots in order to insure fine 

















FOR CHRYSANTHEMUM BEDS. 


blossoms until December and later. Small 
frames, as shown in Fig 2, can be built around 
each plant, if grown separately, and this meth- 
od will be found much more satisfactory than 
covering with shawls or aprons, as these are 
sure to break some of the blossoms. 


FIG 1. 


FRAME 





Let the Little Ones Sleep. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 

‘*God giveth his beloved sleep,’’ and little 
children should have plenty of it. It is the 
tendency of the times to disregard this neces- 
sity, hence the increase of nervous diseases 
among our young men and women. Sleep 
means growth with yoang people, and unless 
there is much sleep there will be no healthy 
growth. 

Nature teaches a little child to lie down 
and sleep whenever itis weary, and after a 
bath, or after its mid-day meal, and it is only 
through artificial influences that a little child 
leaves off the habit of taking a daily nap, 
and itis generally due to the mother’s neglect 


that it is finally dispensed with. Yet the 
world often sympathizes with the mother 
rather than the child when towards night 


baby grows cross and fretful, while the mother 


often grows impatient, forgetting the long, 
tiresome day which the little one has en- 


dured. What wonder that these little ones 
grow up into nervous young men and women, 
with no constitutions to speak of! 

Many grown people are pressed for time 
to accomplish all that they desire, and 


in their search for gold or daily bread, 


find little time to rest, yet that is no rea- 
son why they should begrudge their little 
ones rest and time for sleep. How many 
people begrudge their children an _ extra 


hour’s sleep in the morning because they have 
an inherited idea that it is more healthful for 
early, and they fear that if they 
are allowed to sleep until they naturally awak- 
en, habits of laziness will. be formed which 
will mar their after lives! They do not think 
how they themselves will make up for their 
own loss by an hour’s restin the heat of the 
day, but it woull seem ridiculous to them 
that a little girl who has done nothing more 


them to rise 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


Plenty of sleep, fresh air, careful diet and the daily 
use of a good soap like the Ivory will purify the com- 


plexion as no cosmetic can. 


THe Procter & Gamete Co., Cin’Ti, 








than to wipe the dishes, or a little boy who 
has keen on a few errands, with the rest of 
their time for play,should be tired and in need 
of rest. Then at night these little ones go to 
bed in a hot, close chamber, and toss restlessly 
about the early part of the night, until the 
cool of the midnight hour, when they peace- 
fully slumber, until they are rudely awakened 
by a rough shake or a morning greeting of 
‘*Get up, you lazy child! Are you going to sleep 
all day?’’ And when at last the child creeps 
down to breakfast with a shame-stricken air 
and a feeling of dread for the reproof whichis 
sure to be given, is it any wonder that it has 
no appetite (though the lack of appetite is 
generally credited to the late rising)? 

Children with differing 
have different treatment. 
child may go to bed early at night, drop 
into a healthy sleep the moment its head 
touches the pillow, and awaken with a smile 
in the early morning, while another child 
with a weaker or more highly strung constitu- 
tion may restlessly about, its slumber 
troubled by frightful dreams, until, in a state 
of exhaustion, it sinks into a sound sleep 
which will rest and recuperate, if not disturb- 
ed. Let that sleepy child which was so utter- 
ly tired out when it went to bed, sleep all it 
can and will. There is not a bit of danger 
of its sleeping too much; and some day it 
will get rested and become strong, and make 
for itself a place in the world, which can per- 
haps never be attained by the early tisers of 
early youth with their lack of nerve force and 
more stolid compositions. Of courseit is a 
bother to have them come down a little late, 
but children are kind of a bother anyway, 
just as anything else in this world which is 
worth having is. But if the training your 
children into happy, healthy men and women 
is not worth a little trouble, what is? 


constitutions 
A strong, 


must 
healthy 


toss 
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A Dish-Washing Stand. 


Ww. D. 


Whether one has excellent kitchen sink ac- 


commodations for dish washing or not, the 
stand that is figured herewith will be found 


@ very great convenience, as the dishpan can 
\ be placed 
lige. 1t, the 

wheeled to 
dining table and 
the dirty dishes 
placed at once in 


upon 
stand 
the 


the pan, when 
the whole can be 
wheeled to the 
kitchen. There 
are mornings, too, 
in many  kitch- 
ens, when one 
would be glad to 
take the dish 





washings nearer 
to the kitchen stove. Sucha wheel-stand is 
also convenient when doing housecleaning, 
and for various operation of cooking, where 
one needs a support for the bread pan, ete. 
The castors should be of the very large sort, 
to make the stand roll easily. A ‘‘leaf’’ may 
be added to one side of the top, if desired. 
a 
Grease Spots.—If you don’t want to wait for 
kerosene oil spots to evaporate, cover with 
wheat flour, leave 24 hours, brush off, and re- 








HEMSTITCHED SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES. 


Made of a superior grade, stand- 
ard, linen-finish Muslin, with hand- 
drawn hemstitching. The Sheets 
are 2% by 2% yards and the Pillow 
Cases are 22% by 36 inches. We 
will express a set (a sheet and two 
pillow cases) to any address upon 
receipt of 


$1.68. 


We pay the expressage. 


This is an opportunity that is 
seldom offered. oney refunded 
if goods are not satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goops. PHILADELPHIA. 











peat if necessary. Finely powdered French 
chalk will remove blemishes from book 
leaves, used in the same way. 





The Milky Look that comes on 
neys can be removed with 
ammonia. 


lamp chim- 
whiting and 





Just for Fun. 





A rural Georgia preacher, finding the 
weather too warm, pulled off his coat and 
preached in his shirt sleeves. After the ser- 
mon a good brother, thinking an editor who 
was present would make a_ sensation of the 
incident, said to the parson: ‘‘I don’t sup- 
pose you knew when you pulled off your coat 
to-day that one of them newspaper fellers was 


in meetin’?’’ ‘‘Yes, I did,’’ replied the 
preacher. ‘‘But I had my eye on it all the 
time.’’ 





Boggs’ old friend: Great heavens, man! 
Do I find you reduced to playing a cornet at 
the street corner to make a living. Boggs: 
I ain’t doing this to make a living. My wife 
won’t let me’ practice in the house. 





Miss Scraggs: Yes, once when I was out 
alone on a dark night I saw a man, and, ob, 
my, how Iran! Little Willie: And did you 
catch him, Miss Scraggs? 





‘*Tt is true that the poor girl died of love,’’ 
said Cupid, ‘‘but, really, Il think no blame 
attaches to me. I know I used an arrow in- 
tended for men only, but when you observe 
the way she was dressed you must admit that 
the mistake was pardonable.’’ 





Willy: Do animals go to heaven, parson? 
Parson Goodman: No, William, probabl 
not; or at least we have no reason to thin 
so.’’ Willy: Then the milk and honey in 
heaven must be canned goods, I suppose? 



















































































































MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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STYLE AND WARMTH 








THE NEW FASHIONS. 


A Woman’s Winter Wardrobe. 


Early autumn brings with it all sorts of in- 
teresting information about the winter fashions 
and already our women are busy discussing 
the new colors, the new materials and the lat- 
est designs for hats, coats and gowns. The 
important details, such as the width of skirts 
and the fullness of sleeves, have not yet been 
decided, but there is. no doubt that sleeves 
will be much smaller than last season and 
skirts more scant and trimmed instead of 
severely plain. 

One of the extravagant fads of the season is 
trimmed skirts. An imported modei received 
this week is of violet broadcloth, edged with 
points of black velvet, fastened to the skirt 
by an embroidered edge done by hand, while 
into this large flat jets are sewed. Narrow 
ruffies edge many of the newest skirts, and 
are made of the same material as the dress, or 
of silk or velveteen. If velveteen is used, it 
must be of thin quality and cut so narrow that 
three ruffles do not occupy more than five 
inches. Skirts made entirely of tiny ruffles 
are being sent out by fashionable dress makers. 

Ruches of lace, net, silk or chiffon are also 
used for dress trimmings, and another fancy is 
battlement-shaped pieces cut out and around 
the bottom and trimmed with narrow braid. 

The skirts of new tailor gowns are trimmed 
in some way about the front breadths. Broad 
strips of braid down the two side seams to 
form an apron effect, with clusters of short 
straps crossing them toward the bottom, is a 
neat trimming seen on an imported suit. 

Moire will be used for skirts and entire cos- 
tumes but as yet there are no signs of its be- 
ing used for trimming. 

There is a rumor abroad that we are going 
to have a perfect craze for yellow this winter. 

Sleeves are worn very long on the new 
house gowns, often coming down over the 
hands several inches. 

Feather boas will be worn with every sort 
of a costume, from a street gown to an elab- 
orate evening frock. Some of these boas are 
fastened under the head of a bird and others 
are finished by bunches of ribbon loops. 

Many of the handsome fall ribbons have 
velvet effects and brilliant brocades toned 
down with black satin stripes. 

Fancy waists and odd bodices have becomea 


necessity for every woman, and they are pret- 
tier than ever this autumn. Those of black 
chi on over colored silk linings are especially 
becoming to young figures when trimmed 
with deep frills and a bertha of chiffon. 

Black silk gowns are to be worn a great 
deal this fall and winter, with fancy jackets 
and blouses for extra bodices. 

Fancy waists of changeable red and black 
velours are very stunning, with tiny jacket 
fronts edged with jet, blouse vest and crush 
collar. The collar, jacket edges and waists 
have a tiny frilling of red chiffon. 

Crush collars made of wide taffeta ribbon 
are edged with narrow black velvet ribbon. 

The principal change in tailor-made suits is 
the many rows of stitching at the hem, which 
are replaced on other gowns by narrow braid, 
velvet or ribbon. 

A dainty calling gown for autumn is charm- 
ing in its pretty simplicity. It’ is ‘made of 
dove-colored crepe and has a skirt edged 
with a braiding of white. The deep yoke 
and epaulettes are of plaited white crepe and 
a wide belt of turqoise velvet adds just the 
right touch to the costume. 

Frocks of novelty goods have smart little 
ca es to match, and the hat is usually fash- 
ioned of colors that harmonize perfectly. 


The Correct Thing in Coats and Capes. 


The strictly tailor-made coat of covert cloth 
is the most becoming outside garment for 
girls and young women. It is made two 
inches longer than the spring coats and fas- 
tens under a fly in the same way, but the 
sleeves are much smaller. 

Black coats, except those of velvet, will not 
be worn so much as usual this winter, jackets 
of decided colors, such as dark brown, green 
and blue, being the fashionable idea. 

Some very elegant couts for fall are being 
shown in violet, tan and green box cloth 
made with high collars, single breasted and 
lined with silk. , 

This season’s coats are without cuffs, al- 
though some of them have a three-cornered 
piece stitched down snugly to the sleeves and 
finished with a fancy button. 

It is a little early yet to talk about fur gar- 
ments, but we already have an inkling of what 
is tocome. Mink and caracal are both to be 
worn a great deal, and the capes of these furs 
will be made so full that they will hang in 


regular flutes, with a flouncing of fur added to 
the hem. 

Some nobby jackets are shown in heavy 
rough goods, made tight-fitting and bound all 
around with broad braid, while a narrow 
braid is put on in scallop design. These are 
fastened down the front with frogs, and with 
the addition of a fur boa or collar, can be 
made more dressy. 





A Fisherman’s Story. 


Exposure Came Near Ending His Life. 
From the Press, Utica, N Y. 

Mr William Dale is a highly respected 
farmer living in that part of the p Rac 4 of 
Brooktield known as the Waterman district, 
and is well known as a thrifty and honorable 
man of independent means. Three years ago 
Mr Dale was disabled from rheumatism in a 
most aggravated form, which medical skill 
seemed powerless to relieve, but suddenly he 
became to all appearance cured, and was able 
to attend to his work, and ever since has 
been in looks at least the incarnation of 
sound bodily health. 

The following is Mr Dale’s own statement 
of his case and what wrought the change. 

BROOKFIELD, N Y, July 14, 1896. 

‘‘T am fifty-one years old, and by birth an 
Englishman. In my g2arly life I followed the 
avocation of fisherman, in which by exposure 
I contracted rheumatism, from which I suffer- 
ed more or less for many years. About three 
years ago, I arose one morning to find my- 
self crippled, and the least exertion brought 
on most excruciating pains, so that I was 
forced to seek relief by going to bed and re- 
maining motionless. Our family physician 
was immediately summoned, and he began 
the usual course of remedies, but instead of 
helping me I became worse. My joints, es- 

ecially in my left arm, were inflamed and 
10t. I suffered much from derangement of 
the heart and constant sweats, which were of 
a sour, ill-smelling nature. My appetite fail- 
ed me, my tongue was thickly coated, and 
altogether I was ina bad way. In addition 
to this, worriment of mind because I could 
not attend to the spring work on two farms 
which I owned, made my condition deplora- 
ble. 

‘*While in this unhappy state, my friend, 
Mr Amos Jaquays of Columbus Center, hear 
ing of my illness, came over and recommend- 
ed me to try Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, which 
he said had cured him of kidney disease. He 
also stated that William Woodman, whom I 
had known to be a terrible rheumatic sufferer 
all his life, was through this remedy now in 
the best of health. 

‘*To make a long story short, I sent over 
to Mr Silas York, who keeps a store and sells 
groceries by wagon through the county, fora 
box of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, and began 
to take them according to directions. The re- 
sults of the new treatment were astonishing, 
as after taking nine of the pills I was at 
work and ever since have done my full share 
of labor. 

‘*Pink Pills are now our physician. We 
always keep them in the house, and doctor’s 
bills have ceased to be a part of the family 
expenses. 

“These pills are becoming pretty well 
known in this part of the country, as all who 
have here used them swear by them, and do 
all in their power to make their virtues 
known. 

‘*The above is a true statement, and if 
essary I will make oath to the same. 

‘*WILLIAM DALE.’ 

Pr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, al] the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are an un- 
failing specific for such diseases as locomotor 
ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, sci- 
atica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache, the after effect of la grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, 
all forms of weakness either in male or fe- 
male. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, by ad- 
dressing Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, 
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Schenectady, N 

aon TRY IT FREE 
Arm 

for 30 daysin your own home and 
=v savesl0 to 825. No money in advance, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
i $50 Arlington Machine for . $19.50 
00,311.50, $15.00 
nd 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
. factory. Save agents large profits, 
Over 100,000 In use. Catalogue and 
SN testimonials Free. Write at once. 


Address(in fall), CASH BUYERS’ UN 
8-164 West Van Buren 8t., b-42, Ores ih 


Warranted 
Ten Years. 
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